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THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday in 
Boston, devoted to the interests of Woman—to her 
educational, industrial, legal and political Equality, 
and especially to her right of Suffrage. 
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umn, 5th page, 20 cents per running line each inser- 
tion. All communications relating to advertisements 
should be addressed to W. K. MOODY, 3 Tremont 
Place, Boston. : 

Cius RatTes—3 copies one year, $6.50; 10 copies 
one year, $20.00. : 

Specimen copies sent on receipt of two cent stamp 
for postage. . ss 

For sale, and subscriptions received by Tuk New 
ENGLAND News Co., 41 Court St., Boston. 

Boston Orrice.—3 Tremont Place, rear of Tremont 
House, and second door from Beacon Street. 

New York Orrice.—Mary F. Davis, Agent, No. 24 
East Fourth St. 

PHILADELPHIA OFFrice.—Rooms of the Pennsyl- 
vania Society, 700 Arch St. 

Sr. Louts Orrice.—Mr. J. M. Dutro, 523 North 2d 
St. Louis, Mo. 

San Francisco Orrice.—At H. Snow’s Liberal and 
Reform Book Store, No. 319 Kearny Street, West 
side, between Pine and Bush, up one flight of stairs. 

All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
und all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 


JOURNAL. 
NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or an- 
other's, or whether he has subscribed or not—is re- 
sponsible for the payment. : 

2. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 





-OETRY. 


BABY-LAND. 


“How many miles to Baby-land?” 
“Any one can tell; 
Up one flight, 
To your right: 

Please to ring the bell.”’ 
**What can you see in Baby-land?” 
“Little folks in white— 

Downy heads, 
Cradle beds, 
Faces pure and bright!" 
“What do they do in Baby-land*”’ 
“Dream and wake and play, 
Laugh and crow, 
Shout and grow; 
Jolly times have they!"* 
‘What do they say in Baby-land?"’ 
“Why the oddest things: 
Might as well 
Try to tell 
What a birdie sings!"" 
“Who is the queen of Baby-land?’ 
**Mother, kind and sweet; 
And her love, 
Born above, 
Guides the little feet.” 
—Exrchange. 





DOMESTIC DISCORD. 


The advocates of Woman Suffrage have 
to thank the New York Wor/d for some val- 
uable facts, quite unexpected from that 
quarter, and helping to drive away a bug- 
bear. That bugbear is the supposed effect 
of Woman Suffrage to separate families and 
create discord between husband and wife. 
This has been urged over and over again in 
speeches, especially by youthful and un- 
wedded gentlemen, quite unfamiliar by per- 
sonal experience with conjugal differences 
or harmonies. Our answer has generally 
been that there would be, in nine cases out 
of ten, no essential difference of opinion 
between husband and wife, since their hab- 
its, associations and interests would in gen- 
eral be the same. We have said that be- 
yond that point there would probably be a 
difference in opinion and, if so, there ought 
to be a difference in the expression of opin- 
ion also. And, as to the quarreling, we 
have always said that if political differences 
furnished occasion for quarrel, they would 
also furnish motive for conciliation; and we 
have pointed out that people are never so 
bland and persuasive as when they wish to 
wina vote. Also, we have called attention 
to the fact, that if husbands and wives can 
safely differ in their religious opinions, they 
can safely differ in their political opinions, 
since it is about religion, much more than 
about politics, that people have tortured and 
hated one another in all ages. 

Now all these points cannot be covered 
by any table of statistics, but upon the first 
and elementary point,—namely, the actual 
percentage of political difference that may 
be expected between husband and wife,— 
valuable light has been thrown by the New 
York World's investigation of the Granges. 
In those organizations, it is stated, men and 
women vote equally; and the following table 
furnishes the proportion in which, in the 
National Grange, husbands and _ wives 
agreed or differed. The first column gives 
the name of the local Grange. 





Times Voted Split 
Name voted, alike, votes. 
Adams, D. W 17 12 5 
Adams, 8. E. 11 11 0 
Aiken. , aah . 4 4 0 
Allen ; , 26 26 0 
Chase. ; ‘ 3B 19 4 
ey: . sven ‘ ; 1 1 0 
Crew. , ; ‘ ‘ 19 16 3 
Davis Keen ‘ 15 14 1 
Ellis. 17 16 1 
Felton. 21 21 0 
Godard. ... ‘ean . Ww 10 0 
Ham. . : 14 14 0 
Hemingway, .. : 10 4 1 
Hinckley. ....... 10 s 2 
James. Pikated 17 i7 0 
0 Ss er 16 16 0 
Kitchen. kee eee Reereee _ Ww 
ESE TERS 22 22 0 
RY dc aun iavaaweusiuls — 10 1 
Moore. secseeucescacdsen 15 7 
Rosa. , ii cinevasens > ae 15 3 
Smedley. ....... Pr: 18 0 
Smith. .... - en ae 13 2 
a eeameeratets ; 19 17 2 
i aaaer —. 13 0 
_ SEG Raina are, — 13 2 
J EE 10 1 
Woodman. coins ehaneianed! ae 18 0 
Totals so 1deeenthausnennes ee 398 36 


Now the ‘‘arithmetic man” of the World 
is habitually mentioned with a certaia levi- 
ty by provincial editors. In this case, there 
is much reason to believe, he is very nearly 
right. According to his statement, hus- 
bands and wives differed in their voting, 
on questions occurring in the Granges, 36 
times out of 434. That is between eight 
and nine per cent of the whole voting; and 
this would be likely to rise to ten per cent 
in political questions, which would be rath- 
er more exciting, probably, than the ques- 
tions of internal policy which vex the Gran- 
gers. It is pleasant to see one’s guesses thus 
nearly confirmed. 

The rather crude and hasty inferences 
drawn from these facts hy the compiler do 
not affect the value of the facts. Instead of 
expressing relief, as an opponent of Woman 
Suffrage, at having one of its greatest ter- 
rors dispelled, the Wor/d speaks with pitying 
contempt of this weak spirit of harmony; 
treats it, in short, very much as Bret Harte’s 
Colonel Starbottle would have viewed an 
election which passed off without the draw 
ing of a revolver, Is the value of Suffrage 
to be only tested by the amount of discord 
it developes and is it a sufficient ground of 
disfranchisement where people happen to 
think alike? If so, the statistics should 
have a wider range. Let us know how the 
case stands with father and son, with two 
brothers, or with business partners. Un- 
questionably, in the great majority of such 
cases—nine out of ten, one could safely 
guess—there would be essential unanimity. 
There would be a general agreement in 
habits, interests and purposes. But two 
men who coincided as nearly as Dickens's 
Cheeryble Brothers would still claim the 
right to be counted as two, not as one, and 
to differ, if they differed at all, with perfect 
freedom. So should husband and wife. 

The complaint made afterwards by the 
World writer, that women have taken no 
prominent part in the affairs of the Grange, 
will not have much weight until we know 
just what those affairs have been. If, as 
the world is beginning to suspect, they were 
in general rather unimportant, the absti- 
nence certainly does woman credit. Inas- 
much, moreover, as the Granges have ap- 
parently turned out rather a failure, politi- 
cally, it is pleasant to know that women are 
not to be held responsible for this result. 
As to their not making many speeches, that 
assertion is also a relief, since the common 
charge has been that they would talk too 
much; and as to the assertion that their in- 
fluence never is felt, one may also beg leave 
to ask the writer how he knows it? 

On the whole, then, we may gladly ac- 
cept the results of the Grange experience, 
even as stated by our opponents. At the 
worst, it seems, Woman Suffrage does no 
harm; it does not divide families, nor make 
women unpleasantly prominent. Women 
may gladly accept Suffrage on this assur- 
ance, and take their chance of using it to 
some purpose afterwards. It will at least 
give them self-respect, and self-protection, 
and these are in my judgment, the two 
great benefits they need to find from it. As 
for their ‘‘failing utterly to impress legisla- 
tion or even discussion,” that may be so in 
the discussion, if this has really been so in 
the Grange, it only condemns the Grange. 
Fortunately this generation has seen the in- 
fluence and leadership of women tested on 
a larger scale; and those who have lived 
through the Anti-Slavery movement know 
that its wisest counsels and its most daring 
resolves came again and again from the 
equal participation of women in Anti- 
Slavery societies. The philosophers of the 
New York World have not much to offer, on 
this point, to those who have sat in council 
with Lucretia Mott and Maria Weston 
Chapman and Abby Kelley Foster. 


Tt. W. H. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE SCHOOLS. 





Yesterday I attended the graduating exer- 
cises at Cook's Collegiate Institute in this 
city, and listened with interest to the able 
essays given by the young ladies who have 
completed their course of study at this 
school, and now go forth to take their part 
in the stern conflicts of life. The large 
rooms were trimmed with flowers, the paint- 
ings and drawings of the pupils ornamented 
the walls, the girls were beautifully dressed, 
the music was of the usual order, and the 
élite of the city were all there in their best 
“bibs and tuckers.” 

Knowing the high tone of this school, I 
expected the essays to be thoughtful, earn- 
est, dignified, yet proper and conservative. 
Imagine my surprise then, to hear the most 
earnest and the most thoughtful girl of the 
class, give a spirited and able plea for Suf- 
frage for Woman. The boldness, the origi- 
nality of the ideas presented,—it was all so 
unexpected, that the conservative audience 
seemed delighted, and the fair speaker was 
greeted with prolonged applause. 

From my quiet corner I could scarce sup- 
press a scream of delight; and I felt that we, 
the oleer workers in this great reform, must 
do our work wisely and well, and with all 
our might, for a noble class of educated 
girls are coming forward to take our places 
in the.ranks, who will labor more effectual- 
ly and with far less opposition. 

The discerning ones now see that the bal- 
lot for Woman is coming, and say, ‘‘Why 
not?” They even profess to have long be 
lieved in it, When politeness alone suppresses 
our query, “‘Why then, in the name of 
common sense and common justice, have 
you not said it?” 

At the close of the exercises at this school, 
I expressed to Dr. Cook the hearty gratifica- 
tion which Miss Collins’ essay gave to me, 
and the reply came: 

**Every pupil in my school shall have per- 
fect freedom to express her convictions 
upon any subject or reform, regardless of 
the popularity of it. But this seemed to hit 
the public just right.” 

Of course it did. 
women who are secretly convinced that Wo- 
man should be the equal of Man in the pow- 
er of the ballot, but do not dare to give ex- 
pression to such an opinion, for fear of los- 
ing favor with the men They are coward- 
ly. But let them once see that the cause 
will win eventually, and they will give their 
influence, and help to swell the ranks. 
Though they are not brave, many of them 
are worthy and wealthy and we want them. 

Saran M. Perkins. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


— o> e—_——_—_—— 


OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 


In an article by “‘H. B. B.,”’ in the last 
number of the JouRNAL that has reached 
me, reference is made to the partial nature 
of the Woman's Suffrage measure before 
the House of Commons, and the writer 
hazards the very erroneous opinion, that the 
measure gains no support by being re- 
stricted to widows and unmarried women 
who are tax-payers. 

It is true that afew members of Parlia- 
ment such as Peter Taylor, Prof. Fawcett, 
Sir Charles Dilke and Jacob Bright would 
be glad if the franchise could be conferred 
upon wives. But the number of these is 
very small and, I believe I may say, with- 
out the slightest fear of error, that there is 
not a single member who withholds his vote 
on this account. On the other hand I feel 
equally confident in saying that more than 
half the support the measure now receives 
would be at once withdrawn, if it was be- 
lieved that, either directly or remotely, this 
measure would lead to giving wives the 
same political power that husbands possess, 
and among the supporters who would 
change their ground would be found a 
large number of the staunchest friends the 
Bill has in its present form. 

English people understand the vote as a 
right attaching to the payment of taxes. 
Married women cannot hold property and 
cannot be tax-payers. Beyond this, the feu- 
dal spirit of the country has implanted no 
sentiment more deeply than that the hus- 
band is the head of the household—the le- 
gal head and the owner of everything pos- 
sessed by the household, and the ruling 
head by the right given him by the mar- 
riage service which demands from the wife 
the promise of obedience. 

The present form of the Bill is, then, 
the only possible form in which the matter 
could be successfully brought before the 
country. It asks the vote for women, when 
they come into the conditions that would 
give men the vote; and Miss Becker goes so 
far now as to say she prefers that only this 


There are thousands of 





class of independent women should be at 
present enfranchised—that the subordinate 
position of married women would not al- 
low them to give an independent expression 
of opinion, and that the result of their vot- 
ing would tend to strengthen the political 
influence of men rather than of women. 

This view of the matter is to me simply 
sour grapes. I was convinced earlier than 
she was, that the present demand was the 
only possible one, but cannot go with her 
in the belief that it is the only desirable 
one, for, although the number of women 
who will be thus enfranchised, is sufficient- 
ly large to give them the balance of power 
in almost any constituency, (they will con- 
stitute about one-seventh of the whole num- 
ber of voters), this measure will fall far 
short of creating in women,as a class, that de 
gree of interest in public matters which 
would result from throwing upon all wo- 
men the responsibility of giving some ex- 
pression to their political preferences. 

The difficulties that require this partial 
measure in England do not exist in Amer- 
ica. We give the vote to the individual 
and not to the representative of property, 
—and it is as contrary to the spirit of the 
American Constitution, and to the national 
feeling it has developed, to ask the vote for 
propertied women only in America, as it 
would be in England to ask it for women 
as individuals, and no more so, 

Again, there is in America comparatively 
little of the feeling that wives ought to be 
subordinate to husbands, or that women 
ought to be subordinate to men—a feeling 
which is deeply and essentially English. 
Scotland has less of it, Ireland much less, 
and Wales almost none at all. 

On the other hand the advantages which 
will result from this partial measure in Eng- 
land, could not result from a similar meas- 
ure in America. There is in England a 
large class of these independent property 
holding women, Statistics recently brought 
out, show that of all the land-owners in the 
country, who possess one acre or more, one 
seventh are women. These women voters 
would form anumerous class, a compara- 
tively rich class, and a class by no means 
youthful; that is, they are socircumstanced 
that they would be independent and power- 
ful, and votes are much more carefully 
counted in England than America, and a 
few are consequently of much greater value. 

If any State in the Union could pass a 
measure similar to the Woman Suftrage Bill 
before the English Parliament, it would be 
Massachusetts, for the conditions in Massa- 
chusetts would be more like those in Eng- 
land. But I cannot believe anything so 
contrary to Americar feeling, will ever be 
done. lam no: one who thinks it wrong 
to accept a political right as one step in 
the way of getting a full right, but no en- 
thusiasm can attach itself to such a meas- 
ure in America, for it would mean almost 
nothing. We want the influence of Ameri- 
can wives, acting not counter to husbands, 
but with them, each modifying the views of 
the other, till both see with the eyes of both 
—and American men have little fear of this. 

The fear is that participation in public 
affairs will make women less agreeable, less 
interesting to men, less ideally feminine, 
and to deal with this we have to change the 
opinion in regard to the changes likely to 
result from this enlarged sphere of life for 
women, and doubtless to some extent we 
change the existing ideal for woman. 

“H. B. B.,” has probably been misled in 
forming his opinion by the fact that all the 
opponents of the English Woman Suffrage 
measure assert that the measure cannot stop 
where it now proposes, and those who look 
most deeply into the matter must admit 
that this is true—that this is only the thin 
edge of that wedge, and that in time women 
will be as fully represented as men; but this 
must come slowly and gradually, and the 
conservative nature of most Englishmen, 
biinds them to the fact that it is at all like- 
ly to come, except at a very remote period, 
if ever. On the other hand enemies know 
that it is their most effective argument and 
they make free use of it. 

During the present week, a resolution has 
been introduced into the House of Com- 
mons affirming the desirability of giving the 
franchise to residents in the country on the 
same conditions that it has been exercised 
by residentsin towns since the last Reform 
Bill. This is the first great advance step 
that the Liberal party now has in view. The 
majority against the measure was consider- 
ably greater than the majority against the 
Woman Suffrage Bill. Additional proof is 
thus given that no other extension of the 
franchise can precede Woman's claim, and 
the probability seems to be, that the two 
will have to come together. 

Mary E. BEepy. 

London, June 3, 1876. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Mary Hewes, ninety-eight years 
old, was admitted to James Freeman Clarke’s 
Church, at Boston, Sunday. 

Mary F. Easrman arrived safe in Califor- 
nia, and is making the most of her opportu- 
nity to see and enjoy all its beauty and won- 
ders. 

Miss C. ALicE Baker, of Cambridge, 
heads the subscription paper for the Poc- 
umtuck Valley Memorial Association’s Hall, 
at Deerfield, with $100. 

Mrs. M. 8. WETMORE appeared before 
the Governor and Council recently, and 
made a plea for the commutation of the 
sentences of Piper and Frost. 

Miss KATHERINE RoGeErs sailed from Bos- 
ton for Europe on Saturday, and will re- 
turn in the fall, having been engaged as 
leading lady in a theater of New York, prob- 
ably the Union Square. 

Miss ANNIE Arcu, daughter of the well- 
known agricultural orator of that name, has 
made her début in Warrington, England, as 
a preacher, and preached to a crowded con 
gregation in the Methodist Free Church of 
that town. 

Mrs. JEesste H. Rupert, lectured re- 
cently in the Congregational Church of 
Farmington, Maine, to a crowded audience, 
who were greatly interested, and manifested 
their appreciation by continued rounds of 
applause at the close of the lecture. Her 
subject was ‘*The valley of the Shenandoah.” 

Mme. DuprEvanr and her words are thus 
described by Thackeray: ‘‘The leaves of 
the Diderot and Rousseau tree have pro- 
duced this goodly fruit; here it is, ripe, 
bursting and ready to fall—and how to fall? 
Heaven send that it may drop easily, for all 
can see that the time is come.” 





FANNY KEMBLE, after achieving a great 
reputation asa player of parts for which 
she had special qualifications, abandoned 
the stage in disgust, and gained a higher re- 
nown as a reader in the lecture-room than 
she had enjoyed as an actress. She prefer- 
red to appear before the public in her own 
character, 

EsMERAL DA CERVANTES is the stage 
name of a young harpist who has recently 
arrived in this country from atour of tri- 
umph in the Spanish American States. She 
is but fifteen years of age. Strauss present- 
ed her to the public of Munich, and from 
that time her career has been one of contin- 
uous and marvelous success. She has re- 
ceived diplomas from many crowned heads. 

Mrs. MARGARET LONGLEY, of Cincinnati, 
Mrs. Sara J. Spencer, of Washington, D. 
C., Mrs. Extizapetu Boynton HARBERT, 
of Evanston, Llinois, attended the recent 
National Republican Convention on behalf 
of their respective Suffrage societies. The 
last named ladies were invited to meet the 
Committee on Resolutions, and were intro 
duced by Senator Jones, of Nevada. They 
were received with the utmost attention. 

Miss WuitNey’s statue of Samuel Adams, 
which was ordered by the State for the na- 
tional gallery of patriots and statesmen, will 
be placed on exhibition early this week in 
the vestibule of the Atheneum, where Mr 
Greenough’s Governor Winthrop was exhib- 
ited before it took its place in the Capitol. 
The Adams statue, says an exchange, is ad- 
mirable; a good subject treated nobly and 
with almost severe dignity. Massachusetts 
may well be satisfied with her hero and 
with her artist. 

Mrs. Foore, says the New York corre- 
spondent of the New Century for Women, 
one of the most successful artists in the de- 
partment of wood drawing, will soon take 
up her residence in California. She has il- 
lustrated some of the most popular of the 
Messrs. Osgood & Co.’s Christmas books, as 
the ‘‘Hanging of the Crane” and ‘‘Mabel 
Martin.” It is not her intention to allow 
her talent to lie idle, for she has engaged 
ahead enough book and magazine work to 
keep her busy for several years. 

Miss Octavia HILL, among the London 
poor, having seen the tyranny exercised 
over the poor by a low class of landlords, 
and the miserable condition of the dwellings 
which were rented, resolved to try an ex- 
periment. Mr. Ruskin advanced money, 
and three dirty, dilapidated houses were 
purchased and put in thorough repair. 
They were then let to tenants, with the dis- 
tinct understanding that the rent was to be 
regularly paid, and the premises kept clean 
in every respect. Miss Hill called frequent- 
ly upon the tenants, encouraged them in 
their efforts to be tidy, made suggestions to 
them, and kept up a personal supervision of 
the houses. The experiment has been so 
successful that many friends have joined 
her labors, and other houses have been put 
under her general charge. 
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THE FITNESS OF WOMEN FOR THE 
MINISTRY. 


CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK. 

Let us now, before attempting to discuss 
the possible advantages to be set against all 
these objections to the religious ministry 
of women, briefly run back over the heads 
we have passed, and see if there be not 
some answer to each objection, or at least 
some hope that its force might with time 
and care be neutralized. 

First, there was noticed the ascetic feel- 
ing, inherited from the old monks, of the 
essential unholiness of women, and their 
consequent unworthiness to meddle with sa- 
cred things. This idea has probably oc- 
curred for the first time to many an Eng- 
lish lady when she has penetrated by chance 
into some hallowed precinct, some tempting 
and shadowy cloister, of a monastery in 
Italy or Syria, and has been driven out tu- 
multuously by a whole flock of cowled and 
sandalled brethren, cackling like so many 
geese at the intrusion of a cat into a hen- 
house. Perhaps, as at Vallombrosa among 
the Appennines, or St. Saba in the desert, 
she has seen the gentlemen of her party 
courteously received and comfortably lodged 
within the noble walls of the convent, 
while she has been left to such nocturnal 
repose as might be found in a flee-haunted 
pavilion outside, or in her tent pitched in 
a valley of centipedes. She has been ac- 
customed to think of women generally as 
of the types common in decent English so- 
ciety, a little straitlaced, or perhaps a little 
‘‘gushing,” as the case may be; and she has 
very honestly taken it for granted that if 
there be any serious harm in the world, it 
is the opposite sex who are principally to 
blame. Suddenly it is revealed to her that, 
by a large number of her fellow-creatures, 
she herself and all her female belongings,— 
her eminently respectable governesses, the 
Misses Prunes and Prism—her dear old 
grandmother, Mrs. Goody-Good—and her 
majestic aunt, Lady Bountiful,—all are 
looked upon as little better than so many 
Succubi of Satan, sent to lure the souls of 
those ridiculous old monks to destruction. 
The shock has not rarely produced a peal 
of ungovernable laughter such as those 
hoary cloisters had never echoed ere pro- 
fane Saxon Balmorals trod their pavement; 
but when la pazza Signorina Inglese has re- 
tired to her hotel or her tent, she finds that 
a new and very unpleasant light has been 
thrown on matters whereon she had never 
reflected before. Modern English Ritual- 
ism and Monasticism are doing their best, 
in more ways than need now be specified, 
to introduce into English life these Oriental 
and gross ideas about women; that pseudo- 
purity which is most impure. In so far as 
they prevail, they will do us an injury quite 
incalculable. Needless to say that, to peo- 
ple trained in such a school, a female min- 
ister of religion would be a monstrous 
thing. Almost as well might the creature 
trill out the melodies of La Traviata or La 
Grande Duchesse, or perform her part in a 
ballet in the costume of asylph! The view 
of Womanhood taken by these ultra-sancti- 
fied persons, and by the most cynical and 
profligate old'roues is practically the same. 
Surely it is to be hoped that all this worse 
than folly will be swept away in the blast 
of public impatience and indignation which 
sooner or later must burst, like a breath of 
wholesome autumn storm, through the in- 
cense laden atmosphere of Ritualism, and 
consign to the four winds all its trumpery 
of millinery, chandlery aud upholstery, and 
the thoroughly base and materialistic ideas 
which have come in with them. 

Secondly, among the bad reasons for the 
exclusion of women from the pulpit, we 
have referred to St. Paul's dictum, ‘1 suffer 
not a woman to speak in church.”” What- 
ever high degree of human wisdom we 
must all attribute to the greatest of the 
apostles, or even divine authority, as the 
orthodox hypothesis of inspiration would 
give to his words, there is absolutely no 
ground at all for the assumption that, be- 
cause he forbade women to affront public 
opprobrium by preaching when women 
lived habitually shut up, each in her gynw 
ceum, he would likewise have forbidden 
them to offer religious exhortations in a sa- 
cred place when public sentiment has be- 
come reconciled to their appearance in the 
streets, on the stage, in the lecture-room, 
and even on the platform. In India at this 
moment, the noble leaders of the Brahmo 
Somaj, to whom the cause of the elevation 
of women is as dear as to any English Wo- 
man-Suffragist of us all, have yet been com- 
pelled, by the dire necessities of a debased 
state of social feeling and long-inherited 
ideas of scandal, to take infinite precau- 
tions before admitting their wives and 
daughters to the public worship of the 
Mandir, and doubtless would shrink with 
well-justified alarm from inviting the au- 
thoresses of some of their sweetest hymns 
to sing them intheirchoir. Yet these same 
Apostles of India, when they pass to the 
latitude of London, are without a prejudice 
on the side of the religious work of Eng- 
lishwomen, and would probably be the first 
to welcome their ministrations. It is no 
more than justice to St. Paul to assume he 
would Lave been no less ready than they to 
apply a different discipline to a totally dif- 


ferent phase of society. The coolness, in- 





deed, wherewith the most Orthodox persons 
always do practically take for granted that 
scriptural precepts, however rigid in form 
and seemingly intended by their authors for 
perpetual observance, are to be set aside 
without scruple, as applying to a by-gone 
state of things, when they do not chime in 
with their own inclinations and prejudices, 
is only to be paralleled by the tenacity 
wherewith they maintain their authority 
under every vicissitude when they happen 
to coincide with them. Let any one who 
quotes St. Paul's incidental remark about 





women speaking in church, be called on to | 
avow how far he has taken to heart the | 


solemn decree issued in the Encyclical Let- 
ter of the one great Council of the assem- 
bled apostles, in the awfully mysterious 
words, “It seemed good unto the Holy 
Ghost and to us” (as if these were two sep- 
arate opinions) ‘‘to lay upon you (the Gen- 
tile world) no greater burden than these nec- 
essary things—tu abstain from meats of- 
fered to idols, . . . and from things strangled, 
and from blood.” Lives there a modern 
Christian whose conscience would in the 
smallest degree be troubled by taking the 
rice and ghee from a Hindoo temple, eating 
a rabbit strangled in a snare, or partaking 
of a black-pudding ora Bologna sausage? 

Passing now to the more reasonable rea- 
sons against admitting women to the minis- 
try,—the natural and incurable disabilities, 
physical and mental, under which not a few 
of them labor—the answer comes at once 
to hand. Those amongst them who are un- 
fitted for the office must not undertake it, 
any more than dumb, or stuttering or imbe- 
cilemen. There is no more difficulty in ex- 
clusion in one case than in the other, though 
there may be a few more persons necessa- 
rily excluded. 

As to education, the case is much more 
serious. Certainly, unless women can re- 
ceive the same solid and extensive training 
as male theological students (rather more 
strict and rigid than less so), to make up for 
what may have been wanting of exactness 
in their girlish school-room education, the 
appearance in our pulpits of a number of 
female heads, lightly stored with learning 
or logic, would be to the last degree ill- 
omened. But is there the smallest necessi- 
ty why this should be? If the desire of a 
Woman to devote herself to religious work 
were of any depth or worth consideration, 
she would not only be willing, but crave, 
to pass through the severest studies, to fit 
herself to the utmost of her abilities for so 
high and sacred a task; and we have only 
to consult the record of Girton and Newn- 
ham Hall during the last few years since 


they have been opened, to see that if wo- | 


men choose to study and have the fair op- 
portunity of doing so, there are not a few 
of them capable at all events of attaining 
to those levels whereon men of the learned 
professions habitually take their stand. If 
a few fickle or weak-minded women were 
to enter as students such an institution, let 
us say, as Manchester New College, they 
would be very speedily ‘‘choked off,” and 
no more harm would be done than by the 
scores of youths ‘‘phucked” at Oxford and 
Cambridge, and led to change their pro- 
gramme of life. Those women, on the 
contrary, who should pass successfully 
through such an intellectual and moral 
sieve might thenceforth be very safely 
trusted. 

Again: The fear that Religion itself 
might come to be deconsidered, as a result 
of the deconsideration of the sex of its 
ministers, must prove groundless if, instead 
of bringing a fresh element of weakness into 
preaching and prayer, it should prove that 
(as I shall hope presently to shew) women 
are likely to pour a new stream of life into 
what has so often become dry and unprofi- 
table. After all, the inner heart of human- 
ity honors in its very core spiritual graces, 
over the physical, the intellectual, and even 
the moral. Not the conquerors, not the 
philosophers, not even those who have dis- 
played most virtue apart from religion, 
have been adored and deified amongst men, 
but the prophets and saints who have as- 
cended the mountain-peaks of Prayer and 


thrown open the windows of heaven. The | 


world’s history for eighteen hundred years 
dates not from Julius Cesar, or Plato, or 
Mareus Aurelius, but from the Mun of 
Nazareth, neither warrior, statesman, or 
philosopher,—whose simple life and martyr 
death might well have been forgotten amidst 
hundreds of other lives and deaths scarcely 
less pure or noble, were it not that he was, 
over and above every other man of whom 
we have knowledge, spiritually great—the 
greatest Religious Genius of all time—the 
human being who best fulfilled the condi- 
tions under which inspiration is given to 
man—the Saint concerning whom it needed 
only a metaphor, not a myth, to tell that 
the Holy Ghost descended like a dove and 
rested upon him. 

Now as we look back over the Christian 
centuries during which the spiritual, God- 
loving, anti-carnal impulse sent forth from 
Judea has passed on, transmitted in waves 
of emotion from age to age and land to 


those who have received it most fully, and 
might have helped its transmission most ef- 





of the conversion of Europe, at least half 
the work achieved was due to the ardor 
wherewith noble ladies not a few took up 
the task of introducing and disseminating 
Christian ideas through courts and camps. 
But when the age for this kind of female 
patronage was over, the powers of women 
to aid the cause which so many of them 
have had next to their innermost hearts, 
have been narrowed within the walls of the 
home or even of the cloister. We do not 
doubt that this home influence of women 
has indeed been incalculably great and be- 
neficent. It is hard to conceive what would 
be the sort of religion remaining in an is- 
land colonized by men only, and with a 
population recruited only by boys too young 
to remember a mother’s care. The chances 
might lie between a society of Trappists or 
a herd such as the gold-diggers of a ‘‘Roar- 
ing Camp” ina California gulch. But be- 
cause the religious influence of women in 
their homes has been inestimably beneficial, 
is it, l ask, any reason for resting satisfied 
that they should exercise no influence at all 
outside their doors? Surely there might 
have been prevision of just such a state of 
things as has existed now for more than a 
thousand years in Christendom, in the 
warning already referred to in this paper, 
to set a light on a candlestick (when we are 
so happy as to possess a light) and not un- 
der a bushel? If ever the time comes when 
the spiritual home influence of women is 
allowed to radiate into the outer circle of 
public life, there is surely reason to believe 
that the most precious element of spiritual- 
ity will make itself felt, touching the hearts 
of men with a new softness, awakening 
their consciences with the power of mother- 
like gentleness, and inspiring quite a new 
reverence alike for women and for religion. 

“Ah!” it will be said, ‘this is all very 
well if women should by some happy 
chance succeed as preachers and ministers, 
If, on the contrary, they fail, and make a 
miserable fiasco of their attempt, what ridi- 
cule will they not draw on the most sacred 
things? Is it wise, is it allowable, to incur 
such a risk?” : 

Feeling a good deal of symyathy with 
such an alarm as this, having a terror (pos- 
sibly exaggerated) of some day undergoing 
the frightful experience of listening, in a 
place of worship from which I could not 
decently escape, to the ignorant, shallow, 
dogmatic folly which it has been my occa- 
sional penance to hear from women else- 
where, and which has undoubtedly a char- 
acter of its own still more ignorant, more 
shallow and more dogmatic, than any folly 
commonly to be heard from men, I here 
humbly confess that for many years such 
a possibélity has with me almost outweighed 
the actual probability that women would in 
general fulfil the duties of the ministry ex- 
ceptionally well. But longer reflection has 
tended much to remove my fears, while it 
has strengthened my hopes. In the first 
place, I look with extreme confidence to 
such a sifting process as a good theological 
college course would inevitably effect, to 
exclude from concurrence all the frivolous, 
the half-hearted, the weak-minded—all 
those women, in short, who should not 
prove capable of strong and steady mental 
labor, and willing to undergo it for several 
consecutive years. From such as should 
pass triumphantly through an ordeal of 
this kind, nothing very outrageous in the 
way of folly or contemptible in the way of 
feminine ‘‘twaddle” would need to be ap- 
prehended. And, again, there is a second 
and very satisfactory ground for reassu- 
rance. Female ministers will certainly not 
(at all events for a very long time to come) 
be appointed to lecture us by any despotic 
authority. They cannot, indeed, be minis- 
ters at all unless some of us distinctly de- 
sire them to minister for our particular ben- 
efit. By ahappy decree of Fate, it takes 
at least two or three persons at any time to 
form a congregation. There must be the 
hearers of the discourse as well as the 
speaker; and, as even the sternest sticklers 


| for the rights of women are not likely to 





proceed so far as to demand compulsory at- 
tendance at female preachments, there will 
always remain open a door of hope and 
refuge whereby the oppressed may go free. 
The same argument applies in this case as 
to the everlastingly reproduced fallacy 
about the franchise, namely, that if their 
political disabilities be removed, women 
will invade the benches of St. Stephen's. 
As nobody can ever be elected as M. P. un- 
less he, or she, find a majority of some con- 
stituency to choose him, or her, as the best 
candidate, so neither can anybody become a 
minister in one of the free churches, unless 
he, or she, find a congregation ready to 
“sit under” him, or her, as a_ tolerable 
preacher. In either case, the Woman who 
could so singularly impress the majority of 
electors* or parishioners with the conviction 
of her supreme fitness as to induce them to 
choose her for the political or religious of- 
fice, would be undoubtedly so very remark- 
able a person, that it would be ten thou- 
sand pities the world should be deprived of 


; | her service. 
land, does it not seem probable that among | 


fectually, there have been thousands of wo- 


men? In effect, history notoriously shows 


that in the apostolic time and at the period | 


Let us now turn to the other side of the 


| shield. Having discussed the validity of 


* In the case of M. P., this would need to be a ma- 
jority of men, seeing that the whole female contin- 
gent of qualiffed voters will only (if admitted) add 
about a fifth or sixth to the register 





| of the Celt or the Italian. 


the arguments against the admission of wo- 
men to the ministry, let us see what is to be 
said directly in favor of such an innovation. 

In the first place, it is obvious that wo- 
men have certain special aptitudes and 
qualifications (as well as the above named 
disaptitudes) for such an office. We have 
been hitherto speaking as if the work of a 
minister lay almost exclusively in the pul- 
pit and reading-desk; but we must remem- 
ber that a very large and very important 
part of it lies also in the homes of the mem- 
bers of the congregation, in the hour of 
their sorrows and difficulties, their sick- 
nesses, doubts, repentances, death. Can 
any one doubt that the tender and ready 
sympathies of women, and their superior 
tact and discernment of character, their 
natural tendency to soothe and exhort rath- 
er than to upbraid or threaten, are qualities 
more valuable for such service than any 
which men, however pious, well-meaning 
and learned in casuistry, usually bring to 
such tasks? As a matter of fact, women 
do instinctively perform the office of minis- 
tering angels on these occasions all over the 
land, without waiting for any license or con- 
secration; while many of the best of the 
clergy either suffer all their days from un- 
conquerable shyness and the sense of their 
own want of tact, or run speedily into the 
ruts of professional consolations and exhor- 
tations in formal phraseology, meaning lit- 
tle or nothing to speaker or hearer. Of all 
the irritating—I might say, maddening— 
things in human life, there is nothing worse 
than to be addressed in the hour of mortal 
agony and. despair, when our hearts, riven 
to the core, could scarcely bear an angel's 
touch, by a snug, self-satisfied personage, 
who inflicts on us his cut-and-dried conso- 
lations and exhortations to perfect quies- 
cence and cheerful resignation; all the time 
revealing, by every word and gesture, how 
utterly incapable he is of comprehending 
even the shadow of our grief. It would be 
difficult to estimate how many people (es- 
pecially the intelligent men of the humbler 
classes, Who are the principal victims of 
these tormentors)—, men who would have 
suffered themselves to be led with child-like 
submission by any wise and loving hand, 
even through the wicket-gate of Prayer 
and Repentance, to the Heavenly Way,— 
have been, on the contrary, goaded by them 
into hardness, disgust and rebellion. It is 
real, genuine, spontaneous sympathy which 
alone can authorize any one to approach the 
sacred borders of a great sorrow. Can any 
one doubt that women would feel this, as a 
general rule, more tenderly, more genuine- 
ly, than men? The fear would be that the 
strain on the heart of a good woman, min- 
ister of a large congregation, would be so 
great as very sensibly to tell upon her health 
and life. 

Further, outside the region of sentiment, 
and even in the intellectual way, so far as 
it concerns social influence, a Woman has 
special facilities. If she have extensive 
knowledge (and I am presuming she will 
have acquired a good deal before entering 
the ministry), it will generally be more 
ready to hand than that of a man. Her 
humor, if she possesses a grain of that 
precious quality, will have the great advan- 
tage, in all wordy skirmishing, of being 
playful, quick as lightning, and always at 
command,—not like the ponderous satire 
which takes an hourto get out of its sheath, 
or the peculiarly masculine type of wit 
which the owner— 

“Beareth not about, 

As if afraid to use it out, 

Except on holidays or so, 

As men their best apparel do.” 
Her logic—if by happy circumstance she 
has really trained her mind to work logi- 
cally—will not lose the famous feminine 
faculty for springing to the top of stairs 
while the man is steadily walking up the 
steps, because she has acquired the power 
of recognizing whether she be on the right 
landing or the wrong. 

Regarding the rhetorical faculties of wo- 
men, we may first remark that, by a well- 
known law of acoustics, a female voice will, 
if equally strong, reach further, and be au- 
dible more clearly at a distance, than that of 
aman, and, for some kinds of eloquence at 
all events, its softer and purer tones will 
probably find their way most easily to the 
heart. What her actual powers of oratory 
may be, is one of the problems of the fu- 
ture; but the experience of feminine public 
speaking during the last few years, though 
far too trifling to base a theory upon it, 
seems to point to a curious but not inexpli- 
cable rule, viz., that, given the same édeas, 
a woman will generally express them more 
easily than a man, at least than an English- 
man. This gift of facile and appropriate 
expression is obviously one dependent on a 
special faculty of the brain (the loss of which 
constitutes aphasia,) and is very -variously 
distributed among races, and also, I think, 
between the sexes. Oratory, which is de- 
pendent upon it for its machinery, as a_pi- 
anist on his fingering, is proverbially rare 
among men of our nation, though when it 
does exist it seems to reach sometimes to the 
climax of power and grandeur. English- 





women, on the contrary, (so far as we yet 
may guess,) possess more often the ready- 
wordedness, the fluency and verve of speech, 
Either the fem- 
inipe nervous temperament is favorable to | 


this faculty, or (as I would rather imagine 
to be the case) the root of the difference 
lies in the region of sentiment, and women 
speak more fluently because they are more 
apt to be carried away by interest in their 
subject or sympathy with their audience, 
The dread of making himself ridiculous by 
stammering, by talking injudiciously, or 
making a mistake of any kind, is so deeply 
ingrained inthe mind of the ordinary Eng- 
lish gentleman, that if one—not a barrister 
or clergyman, and consequently not inured 
tothe sound of his own voice—be called 
on suddenly to return thanks at a wedding- 
breakfast, he will, nine times out of ten, 
stutter and hum-and-haw, and, after put- 
ting every one on thorns, will end by mak- 
ing some extraordinarily mal-aprepos joke, 
like the celebrated one of Lord Feenix in 
“‘Dombey & Son.” Orif he be aware over- 
night that he will be called on to address 
his own tenants on the morrow, his slum- 
bers will be considerably less sound than if 
he had been warned he must go out and 
fight a duel at sixteen paces. As to an Eng- 
lishman taking kindly to public speaking 
when advanced in life, so miraculous an 
event, I believe, is scarcely on record. 

Nearly the contrary of all this holds true 
as regards women. Those among them 
who are willing to speak in public seem to 
be carried away the moment they begin by 
feelings which leave little room for self-re- 
flection, whatever pangs of shyness and 
Ciftidence they may have endured before- 
hand.* But is it not very superfluous to 
expatiate on the special gifts of speech as- 
signed by Nature to Womankind, since in 
all ages their proneness to over-exert them 
has been the theme of jest and satire, and 
at no very remote date hostelries were 
adorned by the sign of the ‘““Good Woman,” 
meaning a woman with no tongue; penal 
laws were in force against the creature 
(now happily classified among the Extinct 
Mammalia), the Common Scold; and even 
tombstones were enlivened by a sort of dig 
at the sleeper beneath, as in the case of the 
celebrated Arabella Young, whose death is 
specified as the date when she ‘‘began to 
hold her tongue”? Perhaps it is not un- 
just to entertain the suspicion that mascu- 
line wit may sometimes have proved rather 
tardy in parrying the thrusts of that ‘‘little 
member,” which we all know is sharpened 
in so terrible a furnace, and that the pon- 
derous sarcasms recorded against its misuse 
may be likened to the boulder-stones thrown 
by Polyphemus after the retreating and ex- 
ultant Greeks. 

Joxe or no joke, it is quite certain that 
women are even exceptionally endowed 
with several, if not all, of the qualities 
necessary to oratory. The originality and 
depth of their ideas and the culture they 
have received may in many cases be open 
questions, but there can be no doubt at all 
that when they have got the ideas, they will 
find out remarkably well how to express 
them. Francis Power Cobbe in Theological 
Review. 

* This at least is the impression left on me by the 
female speakers (some twenty perhaps) whom I have 
chanced to hear. I never knew one of them “hum” 
or “‘haw.”* orstammer, or break down, even when, (as 
in one very remarkable case) the gentle and learned 
speaker had never addressed an audience till the oc- 
casion, when she had already passed middle life. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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It is with great pleasure that I submit to 
you, now for the 8th time, the annual re- 
port of the Committee on Work. It tells of 
a year of quiet satisfactory experiences. All 
the papers and addresses presented have 
been valuable as well as interesting, and the 
discussions have been vigorous, and, we 
must believe, helpful to all. 

The season opened with an address by 
Mr. Joseph 8. Ropes, upon the Currency. 
It was perhaps, with some hesitation that 
we introduced this and one or two other 
subjects into the programme for the year. 
If this were a club of business men and 
women, there could have been no question 
about the propriety of so doing. But as 
yet there are many women, who do not be- 
ong to that class; and there was room for 
doubt as to whether they might care for sub- 
jects, of very great importance it is true, to 
every one, but outsideof the line of life of 
a large but diminishing number of our sex. 
But whatever doubts might have existed 
were dispelled by the manner in which Mr. 
Ropes was received. There was an eager 
interest manifested in everything he had to 
tell us, and if he had not been an enthusiast 
in his subject, his patience might have been 
a good deal tried, by the number of ques- 
tions, which he was called upon to answer. 
Let me say in passing, that I believe every- 
one of the gentlemen who has spoken to us 
on these technical, business questions, has 
expressed surprise that a club of ladies 
should, asa whole, be so alive to every 
phase of the subject. It was, of course, 
known to them that many ladies are inter- 
ested in such matters, but that a woman’s 
club should be so ‘‘to a woman” might well 
occasion some wonder. 

On Dec. 20th, Mr. Henry P. Kidder pre- 
sented the kindred topic of Banking, with 
illustrations from a wide experience gained 
in conducting that business in a way that 
has commanded the respect of all who know 
his methods. 

On Jan. 17th, our ever welcome friend— 
who seems indeed one of us—Rev. Edward E. 
Hale, talked to us uponthe Useand Abuse 
of Government. The fearful amount of 
wickedness at Washington had not then 
been brought to light; but the under-lying 


| corruption was well enough known to make 
| this earnest discussion timely; and we fear 


the need of such thinking and talking. and 
of resulting action will not end in our day. 
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On Feb. 21st, Rev. Richard Metcalf of 
Winchester, spoke on the Morals of Politics; 
touching the subject all in the same direc- 
tion as Mr. Hale. Such was the interest in 
these matters, that several of you asked for 
further consideration of them, and we ar- 
ranged for a paper, not upon the original 
programme, on Theory and Practice in Pol- 
itics, Which was givenon April 17th, by 
Mr. Gamaliel Bradford, and stirred us ex- 
ceedingly. 

But two afternoons have been devoted to 
considering subjects outside of the politico- 
economic line. These were Ist, Domes- 
tic Economy, presented in a very charming 
wavy—as the subject demands,—by Rev. E. 
C. Guild, of Waltham. 

And 2nd, some varied information about 
Glass, given on May 15th, by Mr. Thomas 
Gaffield. A part of the afternoon was de- 
voted to explaining a simple method of 
photographing plants upon glass. Some of 
our botanists had thought that this infor- 
mation would be very useful to us, now on 
the verge of summer wanderings in the 
country; and Mr. Gaffield made the after- 
noon very brilliant, by his exhibition of fine 
specimens and his explanation of the same. 

This closed the season. We had ar- 
ranged for one or two other papers, on sub- 
jects of much interest. But the chances that 
are always likely tocome, prevented us from 
carrying out our plan to the last detail; and 
some things that we wanted to bring before 
you this year, must wait for another. But 
With this slight shade of regret, comes a 
very large measure of thankfulness to the 
yentlemen who have been so good to us, and 
for the good times we have had together 
another year. As we look back over the 
years that we have known as a Club, there is 
indeed room for a very tender feeling of 
gratitude, that so many of those who stood 
side by side in the beginning, are together 
to-day; and that that early company of 
friends has been increased by so many who 
have joined us with hands and hearts ready 
for good works and good fellowship. In 
many ways we have been permitted togeth- 
er to contribute to the substantial welfare 
and progress of the world in general, and 
of our own sex in particular. It may not 
be out of place to recount some of these 
activities, at this time. 

The Horticultural School for Women was 
our first venture; and though it did not last 
long, it served its purpose well; for it show- 
ed the need of such instruction for some 
women—though as yet they are not numer- 
ous, so far appears—and this instruction they 
can now receive at the Bussey Institute of 
Harvard College. A better thing could 
hardly have been done, than to set forth this 
need so plainly, that Harvard College should 
feel called upon to offer its opportunities to 
women as well as men. 

Next came a little plan for opening rooms 
to women who are partial strangers in the 
city, where they might spend their evenings 
in simple amusements, or improving study 
or work. The Young Men’s Associations 
fill a most important place, and a similar 
place needed, we thought, to be filled for 
those women, who are to some extent friend- 
less in a great city. We were aided in carry- 
ing our plan into operation, by many not of 
our membership; and the experience of our 
“Friendly Evenings” was certainly pleasant. 
But otherwise, it was not what we had hoped 
for. Wecould not hit upona plan that was 
just what we wanted, and we decided to 
abandon the effort until a way should open 
that was not then evident. he experience 
gained there, has not been without great 
use in leading to action in more private 
ways. Some day, the thing we sought todo 
will be done on a large seale. We hope it 
may not be long deferred. 

The Boston Co-operative Building Com- 
pany was the result of discussions originating 
in the work committee. And that is in 
steady and effective operation to-day. Men 
and women work together in its manage- 
ment. Menand women are benefitted by 
the homes which it is furnishing to them. 
Homes where light and air and sunshine 
and convenient arrangements make possible 
the home feeling which underlies the best 
of all other feelings, and is a foundation of 
all good things. 

Later came the movement for a_ re- 
form in women’s dress, which was eagerly 
taken up, and carried forward by thousands 
of women our country over; and an inesti- 
mable blessing it has proved. But the work 
is not yet accomplished; as all of us know 
who understand the tyranny that fashion 
exercises over all, who are willing to be her 
subjects. I might indeed say over us all, 
willing or unwilling. For truly, none of us 
can escape from thatiron hand and live. 
But our dress reform efforts have made it 
possible for all women who desire to clothe 
themselves and their children healthfully to 
do so, without exciting to an unbearable ex- 
tent the wrath or the wonder of the world 
of folly. Those women who would go fur- 
ther, and live out the larger principle that 
they owe it to others to dress without ex- 
travagance—even should their own purses 
allow the lavish expenditure for themselves, 
and with a refined avoidance of fashion, 
where fashion demands, as it so often does, 
either vulgarity or great folly in_ attire; 
those women, I say, in doing what they be- 
lieve to be a moral duty, will perhaps be 
stared at by the vulgar and the vain, but the 
general good sense of the community, prac 
ticing the ordinary courtesies of life, will 
permit them to go their way unmarked; 
and the judgment of the best citizens will 
commend a course that is obviously pursued 
from principle, and with no thought or care 
of what the ordinary Mrs. Grundys may 
say. A Christian principle in dress, —like 
Christian principle in other things, a Chris- 
tian’s duty, and carries its own reward. 

Education being a practical subject, be- 
longed originally to the Work Committee, 
though four years ago it was deemed best to 
create a special standing committee for a 
topic solarge. But we of the Work Com- 
mittee, may fairly claim a share in the ef- 
forts that brought fully before the people 
the question of the need of women on 
School Committees. It was at meetings in 
our club rooms, that it was originally 
brought forward in a broad way. Women 
were already doing excellent service in such 
positions, in various New England, as well 
as other places; but in this part of the coun- 








try the right to do so had not been granted. 
It was by exceptional action in exceptional 
places, that women had been put into such 
positions. The arguments brought forward 
in our meetings, found favor on every side, 
and were taken up practically, by politicians 
and other public spirited citizens. It was 
not without great opposition, as you well 
know, that the matter was carried through 
to consummation. The Supreme Court and 
the Legislature were pressed into the ser- 
vice. And when it was finally settled by 
their combined action, against and in favor, 
that women might legally serve on School 
Committees, many of our New England 
Towns rejoiced, that they were not to lose 
services that had become valued on the true 
ground of their merit. In New England, 
the question will never again be opened; 
and | believe, all women, who have served 
their town or city in this way, will agree 
that women’s service is needed in the schools, 
and will be received in the same simple way 
as that of men. The sexes in this work are 
equal in the true sense. Different in their 
methods of working and of theorizing, the 
two, acting harmoniously, complement one 
another and make a harmonious whole. 

Last year, as the result of discussions in- 
stituted by this committee, a litthe Home 
was opened in Beverly, for Boston children 
pining from the effects of the bad air, that 
belongs to the crowded parts of the city, 
where our poor must live. It proved to be 
a delightful success on the small scale on 
which it was attempted. Probably many 
a slender thread of life was prevented from 
breaking, by meansof it. Certainly many 
children — more than a hundred,—whose 
health needed some change, found new vigor 
there, and the few dollars that were spent, 
were surely invested at a higher return of 
interest, than is ever known on State Street. 

So much for the past in this committee's 
experience. We hope for similar and more 
and better things in the future. In the light 
of what has been done, we cannot believe 
that any one will be disposed to value slight- 
ly this department of the Club's activity. 
Indeed at this stage of the world’s progress, 
it sometimes seems as if the practical side 
were the all—I had almost said the only—im- 
portant one. The life of women which has 
been so circumscribed through the long cen- 
turies that have passed, is just beginning to 
widen on every hand. Quite within our 
own remembrance, a high education for wo- 
men has been unknown; the professions are 
only now completely conquered for them; 
and the political freedom, that so many of 
us crave and need for self-protection as 
well as for the general good, is as yet par 
tially denied, only partially, however, for 
when place is found for women, within the 
government of the city, when one of the 
most highly commended acts of the Demo- 
cratic Governor of the State of New 
York, has been the appointment of Jose- 
phine Shaw Lowell to a place upon a Board 
of State Commissioners, when there are wo- 
men clerks in State Legislatures, and wo- 
men filling other State, City and Town gov- 
ernmental offices, we may well believe that 
the approaches to entire equality with men 
are open, Thank God no gate toward such 
equality, has ever been closed, after once 
the latch that held it has been lifted. I see 
but one thing needed for my sex to-day. 

It is that women should realize the im- 
portance of being true, and earnest and 
able in the places where they stand. The 
world has heretofore police: Poe of them, 
beyond small dealings with petty things. 
Let us have done with that way of living, 
now and forever. The temptation of wo- 
men is to frivolity and surface living,—like 
all temptation it must be faced as such, 
and then it can be overcome. There is a 
good work waiting for each of us. It may 
be a small or a large work, but quality and 
not size is the important question in this 
connection. The smallest work thoroughly 
understood and skillfully performed, the 
humblest sphere well filled, becomesa bless- 
ing to the world; and they who do this good 
work are not only blessing others, but are 
keeping themselves in the direct line of de- 
velopment, which will make them rulers in 
the highest places, conquerors of the largest 
things in the end. For the Committee, 

‘ Ansy W. May, 

Boston, June 3, 1876. Chairman. 
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ETIQUETTE AND CUSTOM. 


Who is wise enough to tell why the head 
of man must needs be uncovered in public 
places and in places of worship, while it is 
considered quite improper for a woman to 
remove the covering from hers? And why, 
in Eastern countries, must the dust-soiled 
boots of the street be laid aside for slippers 
which are worn only in the temples and 
mosques dedicated to religious worship, 
while not only the heads of men but the 
faces of women are covered? There are 
perhaps no people more punctilious in the 
observance of forms than the Germans, and 
none, from the standpoint of an American, 
whose habits at table are more uncouth. In 
the very best society you will often see per- 
sons sit at an awkward distance from the 
table; the arms will be quite outspread, and 
the elbows elevated, while carving their 
food, which is taken into the mouth in ex- 
tremely large pieces, and in rapid succes- 
sion, and not unfrequently conveyed by the 
knife as well as by the fork, No one privi- 
leged to partake of a professorial supper in 
a German metropolis, would think of calling 
the men and women met with there boors, 
because of the peculiarities of their table 
habits. One forgets these very soon, but 
never the social delights of the occasion. 
This is then one instance of the possibility 
of rising above preconceived proprieties, 
and of recognizing the nobility of men and 
women whose ways are not our ways. 

An American embassador to a foreign 
court had some very distinguished guests to 
breakfast with him; they were unaccus- 
tomed to the use of knife and fork. The 
host and hostess, seeing their dilemma, laid 
aside their knife and fork,’and requested 





their guests to do the same; and they were 
bidden to partake of their food according 
to their own methods, which they did; and 
the delicate deference to their habits was 
very highly appreciated by them. 

In Spain, at public tables, we were not 
unfrequently proffered a tit-bit poised upon 
the fork of our native neighbor seated oppo- 
site us. It was something that pertained 
especially to the Spanish evisine, and he de- 
sired to call our attention to its excellence, 
and this was his familiar method of doing it. 

In Norway we often ate our bonny-clab- 
ber from the same dish with others. The 
section of each partaker was indicated by a 
line drawn across it, and each confined his 
dip to his own boundaries. At a country 
wedding that we had the pleasure of attend- 
ing in Norway, many of the extrémets were 
passed among the guests, each eating inf 
turn, from the same dish, with the same 
spoon, as much or as little as he desired. 
The native beer of the country was drank 
from one glass, passed from guest to guest. 
At a very enjoyable entertainment given us 
by a professor and his family, in the delight- 
ful old University town, Upsala, a like cus- 
tom of partaking from the same dish with 
others was observed. 

There are universal elements of good 
breeding, common to all civilized peoples, 
and it is always refreshing to find them ob- 
served. Superficial society-manners can 
never supply the place of innate gentility; 
and he who judges of character by its bau- 
bles will often pass the true diamond un- 
noticed, and take for real that whichis only 
gilded.—Mary Safford Blake in New Age. 





HUMOROUS. 


A boarding establishment—A_ carpenter’s 
shop. 

“I’m a Philadelphia alderman,” said a 
stout, pompous little man, as he approached 
the turnstile on the opening day. ‘Oh, 
that’s no matter,” answered the gatekeeper, 
“that don’t exclude you. Pay your fifty 
cents, and you can go in just the same as 
the rest.” 

Telling of a man who had lost his life in 
a riot, a Belfast paper said: ‘They tired two 
shots at him; the first killed him; the sece- 
ond was not fatal.” He was not blessed 
with two lives as was the deaf man, Taff, 
whe ‘‘was run down by a passenger train 
and killed; he was injured in a similar way 
a year ago.” 





A little six-year-old boy went into the 
country visiting. About the first thing he 
got was a bowl of bread and milk. He 
tasted it, and then hesitated a moment, 
when his mother asked him if he didn’t 
like it; to which he replied, smacking his 
lips: ‘Yes, ma’am. I was only wishing 
our milkman in town would keep a cow.” 

An English doctor, travelling in the East, 
Was anxious to learn certain native methods 
of treating disease, of which he had heard 
wonders. On one occasion, when on the 
confines of the Great Desert, he asked an 
old sheik: **What do you do with sick peo- 
ple, when they can’t sleep?’ He received 
the practical reply: ‘‘We set them to watch 
the camels.” 

It was in Omaha. <A lawyer was address- 
ing the judge, and the judge was eating 
peanuts and reading a novel. The lawyer 
bore it some time, and then angrily re- 
marked: ‘‘I suppose I am entitled to claim 
the attention of the court?’—‘‘Well, sir,” 
retorted the judge, ‘‘the court has long sus- 
pected you, and will do its duty the first 
chance it gets.” 

‘This house for sail,” was the announce- 
ment a traveler saw nailed over the door of 
an humble dwelling in New Hampshire. 
He called the proprietor to the door and 
gravely enquired, ‘‘When is your house go- 
ing to sail’’ ‘‘When some fellow comes 
along who can raise the wind,” responded 
the man, with a sly twinkle in his eye, and 
the traveler sored mournfully on. 


It was in the old days of stage-coaches, 
and one of those huge lumbering vehicles 
was plowing its way in a driving rain-storm, 
filled inside and outside with passengers. 
Among the number of the more fortunate 
insiders was a respectable bald-headed old 
gentleman, who seemed to be very solici- 
tous about a lady riding on the roof. Every 
few minutes he popped out his head, re- 
gardless of the rain, and shouted to some 
one above, ‘*Well, how is she now?’ And 
the answer came, ‘‘All right.” ‘‘Is she get- 
ting wet?” inquired the old man. ‘No, 
not much,” was the reply. ‘‘Well, can’t 
you put something round her?” T’will 
never do to have her get wet, you know.” 
‘We've got everything round her we can 
get.” ‘‘Haven’t you got anold coat or a 
rug?” ‘‘No, not a rag more.” A sympa- 
thetic young man, hearing all this, and feel- 
ing alarmed for the poor lady out in the 
storm, inquired of the old gentleman why 
they didn't let her ride inside, and not out 
on theroof. ‘‘Bless you, there ain’t room,” 
exclaimed the oldman. ‘Not room? Why, 
I'll give her my place. It’s too bad.” ‘‘Not 
at all, Sir, not at all. We couldn't get her 
into the coach anyhow.” Amazed at her 
prodigious dimensions, the kind young man 
said, ‘‘Well, Sir, if my coat would be of 
any service, she may have it;” and suiting 
the action to the word, he took off that 
garment and handed it to the old gentle- 
man. ‘It’s almost a pity, Sir, to get your 
overcoat wet; but—” ‘‘Not at all, Sir—by 
no means. Pass it up to her.” The coat 

yas accordingly passed up. ‘‘How'll that 
do for her?” asked the old gentleman, 
“Tip-top! Justthe ticket! All right now.” 
Thus relieved, no further anxiety was man- 
ifested about the outside passenger till the 
coach arrived at the inn, when what was 
the sympathetic and gallant young man’s 
surprise and indignation to find that his 
nice coat had been wrapped around, not a 
fair lady of unusual proportions, but a dou- 
ble-base viol! 





PRICE LIST 
OF 
G. B. ULLMAN & CO's, 


FASHIONABLE 


Address and Visiting 
CARDS. 


Cards printed in good style on good stock 
at short notice, and sent post paid to any 
part of the United States or Canadas at the 
following rates: 


50) White Bristol, one name, 25 cts. 
25 White Bristol, one name, 15 cts. 
%) Tinted Bristol, Granite or Plaid, one 

color or mixed, 30 cts, 
2 cards one name, 20 cts. 
Snowflake, Marble, Repp, Damask and 

Enamel, per dozen, W cts, 
50 cards one name, BO cts. 


We have over one hundred styles 
RNI 25 for 30 cents or 50 
for 3) cents. Sample 
or 3 cent stamp. 
IN ORDER 
to introduce our Cards we will send 20 cards, 
Marhle, 
Plaid, 
Tinted, &e., printed in your own name, for 
15 CTS, Ji ordering say you want a 
‘general mixture.” 
mixed, for $1. 
‘ x 4 ‘o Ty ma, 68 A 
AGENTS WANTED 
in every town and city in the United States and Can- 
adas, to whom we offer inducements unsurpassed by 
any firm in the United States. A complete outfit of 
our Chromo, Glass, Marble, Snow Flake, Satin, Repp, 
Damask, Tinted and White Bristol. 1 of every 


quality with special price list to agents for 25 cents. 
f an agert sends us a $2 order keep back price paid 


for the outfit. 
SAMPLES 


of Snowflake, Marble, Enamel, Repp. Damask, 
Tinted and White Bristol, and copy of the Boston 
Rambler, a 2%-column paper, full of interesting read- 
ing matter, and containing list and full particulars of 
over 100 styles of the most fashionable cards, sent 
for 3 cent stamp. No free samples. 

Address all orders to 


G, B. ULLMAN & CO.,, 


Winter Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


3m2z5 


no two alike, including snowflake, 
Repp, Damask, Ename l, Granite, 


8S packs 8 names, all 





House Keoper's Delight. S| | VE R 
A scientifically prepared arti-\— 4 4iv 
cle which at once imparts a rich 
and royal lustre lasting twice the 
time of any other stove dressing 
in existence, 
This polish being in paste 
form, is at all times ready for 4 
use, Saves time, labor, and the M¢ JON 
two great annoyances to which F 
all other preparations are sub- 
ject, viz: dust and smell. Also 
preserves the iron. One trial 
will be a sufficient pen for 
its continued use, and the most -~, r- 
skeptical will at once acknowl- Sy" | “( ) V i 
edge it superior to all other pol- 
ishes in the market; it will last 
longer than any of the dusty, 
offensive, solid polishes that 
cause so much time and trouble 
to oy 7 the so ling of your \ NN 
hands, and you have no dishes ( | ) 
lying around the kitchen. I A SS. 
Ask your grocer for it. Ask 
your stove dealer for it. Ask all 
furniture dealers for it. 


Agents Wanted. 
From $3.00 to $5.00 per day 
made easily. 
Send 10 cents and stamp for samples, 
Address Ure Chemical Company, 138 Harriso 
Avenue, Boston, Mass 3m15 


YOUNG LADY wishes a situation for the sum- 

4 \. mer where piano lessons will be taken in ex- 
change for ell She has had experience, and is ca- 
pable of teaching advanced pupils. Good references. 
Address 8. E. G. Hyde Park. 4w20 


4 \ T 7 Our new meth- 
WOR kK A N )) M ON EY + od of introduc- 
ing the Home Guest carries everything before it. Our 
premiums beat the world. Don't be idle aday. Par- 
ticulars free. Samples of paper superbly illustrated, 
with choice Moss-rose Cross, 10 cts. J LATHAM & 
Co., 419 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, ly6 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


TINETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
4 best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 
12m13 


A French Discourse is delivered every Sun- 
day, by Rev. Narcisse Cyr, in the Christian Associa- 
tion Hall, corner of Tremont and Eliot St., at 2.45. 
All interested invited. 


OLD-FASHIONED COMBS Ce 


can be made over into new and modern styles. We 
reweld and repolish broken combs, supply teeth or 
yarts missing, and make the same practically new. 
nformation if desired will be given by mail. 


Cc. D. Waterman & Co., 

4w22 420 Washington St., Boston. 

Probate Confiscation and the Unjust Laws 
which Govern Women, by Mrs. J. W. Stow. A 
book of two hundred and fifty pages (12 mo) printed 
on tinted paper, and handsomely bound in cloth with 
a lithographic frontispiece of the author. Price two 
dollars. Sold by subscription only. 

Send post-office draft to Mrs, Stow, 1018 Stockton 
Street, San Francisco. 


W *\ CAN'T BE BEAT. Twenty handsome Ad 
‘4 dress Cards, no two alike, your name on 
them all for 10 cts. and stamp. A large spicy paper 
and list of all styles with order, or paperand 10 sam- 
ples for 3 cts. 
G. B. ULLMAN & CO., 12 Winter St., Boston, Mass 
3m13 


DRESS REFORM ROOM 
MRs, M. A. WHITAKER, 
NO. 212 SOUTH 11TH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
fe Aout for GEORGE FROST & CO., momen, 


To all who send me 35 cts for 
YEA FRE 50 of my fine Visiting Cards, 
I will send a 20-column paper 1 year free, Sample of 
Cards and paperfor stamp. G. B. ULLMAN, 12 Win- 
ter St., Boston, Mass. 3m21 








Dr. C. W. Calkins, 


So long and favorably known on Pleasant Street, 
this city, as a kind and skillfal Physician, has re- 
turned to Boston to reside permanently, and opened 
an office at 293 Tremont Street, where he 
hopes to receive the patronage of his old friends, 

Patients from out of town can be provided with 
good accommodations if desired while under treat- 
ment. 

Special attention given to diseases of Women and 
Children. 3m14 


Electricity. 

ry. . r 

Mrs. Dr. TUCK 
Isa thorough Electrician, using the lately improved 
six-current Battery, applying Electricity successfully, 
according to the late French System. Examines pa- 
tients by the Electrical Cranial Diagnosis, which nev- 
er fails to disclose the whole condition of the human 
system thereby detecting every obscure form of dis- 
ease. It is fast superceding all other methods, es- 
pecially in chronic diseases. Electricity is nearly a 
specific for Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Paralysis, Kidney 
Trouble, Inaction of the Liver ete. Electricity gives 
strength and assists nature to recuperate. Office 28 

Winter St., Room 16, Boston. 


t@ The Dr. has introduced The Health Lift 
Cure into her Office Practice. 


A Place to Rest! 


’ 
DR. TUCK’S 
a . . 7 , wy % r 
HYGIENIC RETREAT. 

Fifteen miles from Boston, will be opened the com- 
ing season, for Boarders, instead of Patients. (Inva- 
lids accommodated, if they do not require much 
treatment.) Gentlemen and Ladies availing them- 
selves of this pleasant Summer Retreat, will tind many 
conveniences and games indoors, swings, croquet- 
grounds, stretchers &c., outdoors, Six trains to Bos- 
ton daily. Three minutes’ walk to depot. Plain or 
fancy food as may be desired. 

Address Mrs. D, Tuck, 28 Winter Street, or South 
Weymouth, Mass. 3m11. 





DENTOPHILE! 


Cleansing and Preserving the Teeth. 
“Pure, pleasant, effective."— The Golden Rule. 
eee a superior article.”"—Suffolk County Jour- 

nal, 

“Free from injurious substances.,’—Daily Evening 

Traveller. 

“One of the best articles in the market,’’—Boston 

Evening Transcript. 








Prepared by D. G. STRAWN 
Practical Dentist, 
2279 Washington Street, Boston. 
G2" For sale by ali Druggists. 3m16 


Madame FOY’S 


Corset skirt Supporter. 


Increases in Popularity 
sree7, yeas and 

For HEALTH, COMFORT and 

STYLE is acknowledged THE 

BEST ARTICLE of the kind ever 

made, 

For sale by all leading jobbers 
and retailers. Beware of imita- 
tions and infringements. 
MANUFACTUERD SOLELY BY 

FOY & HARMON, 
New Haven, Conn. 





- LADIES — 
Call at Storer’s Bleachery 


673 Washington Street opposite Beach, and have your 
Straw, Leghorn, Felt, Neapolitan and Chip Hats made 
into the latest styles. One flight only. 12 
THE LORD’S PRAYER. 
The Lord’s Prayer has been made the subject of an 
elaborate and costly stone Engraving (Size 22x26); it 
consists of the Lord’s Prayer, embellished with over 
one hundred symbols and emblems of the most fitting 
and appropriate character; these symbols and em- 
blems are decorated with the finest and most exquis- 
ite work that it is possible for an artist to do. The 
artist, Hermann Claussen, whose name is knowh 
throughout the world, has faithfully and with seem- 
ingly supernatural imagination and skill engraved the 
imaginary scenes of heaven in its respiendent beauty 
and glory: the Angels, Cherubs, and the Throne of 
God itself has been cut in figures of matchless gran- 
deur and beauty. 
SAMPLES BY MAIL 50 cts. 
Descriptive circular free. AGENTS WANTED 
Address G. B. ULLMAN & CO., 
12 Winter St., Boston Mass. 3m13 


WILL WONDERS EVER CEASE? 


Attention is called to the fact that I have discovered 
aprocess by which the Hair can be Restored, even 
when a person has become completely bald, or has 
been so for a number of years. Any persons who 
may be ba.d, or who are losing their hair, can have the 
same restored by application at my office. My treat- 
ment for diseases of the scalp is purely scientific, and 
parties desirous of obtaining a good head of hair are 
requested to call, 

aldness ner arise from defective development of 
the pulps of the hair, or from defective circulation 
and nutrition; also from acute diseases preceding cer- 
tain diseases of the skin. The hair may fall off pre- 
maturely from various causes, or in the natural course 
of things, fromold age. Any case I treat, no matter 
what may be the cause, I will guarantee a full restora- 
tion of the hair, and to responsible parties, will not 
exact a fee until they are fully satisfied that I do all 
that I claim. . PIERCE, 


339 Tremont Street Boston, 
12m15 


N.A. MOSES & CO., 


FINE BOOTS 


—AND— 


SHOES. 


Make a specialty of Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 
Boots, made on the 


McCOMBER LAST. 


Goods made to order at Short Notice. 


412 WASHINGTON STREET. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
3m13 





CORTICELLI 
SILK AND TWIST 


Should be kept for sale by all enterprising dealers in 
trimmings. yhen you cannot procure it at your 
store, apply directly to the manufacturers. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 


No. 18 Summer St., 
NONOTUCK SILK CO. 
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Each subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
scription expires on his paper. Subscribers who are 
in arrears for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL are earnestly re- 

uested to send in their subscriptions. The change of 

te on the wrapper of the paper will be their receipt. 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL for sale. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 3638, Boston. 

All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 





‘WOMAN SUFFRAGE CENTENNIAL 





Tue AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE As- 
SOCIATION, in grateful remembrance of the 
adoption of the principle of equal political 
rights for Woman by the Province of New 
Jersey, on the 2d of July, 1776, will cele- 
brate the event, in the city of Philadelphia, 
on Monday, the third of July next, by a pub- 
lic meeting in Horticultural Hall. There 
will be two sessions; in the morning at 
10.30 o'clock, and in the afternoon at 2.30. 

The members of the American Woman 
Suffrage Association auxiliary 
‘State Societies, and its friends and the pub- 
lic generally, are cordially invited to be 
present, while the old, always admitted, 
but always ignored principle that ‘‘The con- 
sent of the governed is the basis of a just 
government,” is reaffirmed, and the demand 
made for its practical application to wo- 


and its 


men. 

A limited number of guests, speakers, and 
delegates, can be accommodated at the 
house of Mrs. Anna L. Bacon, No. 3234 San- 
son Street at reasonable rates. 

Names of speakers will be 
Mary A. LIVERMORE, 

President, 
Lucy Strong, Chairman Ex, Com. 


>e 
ANNUAL MEETING. 


announced 
hereafter. 








The Annual Meeting of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held 
in Philadelphia, so near the time of the 
Woman's Congress, which occurs the first 
week in October, that those who wish to do 
so can attend both. Lucy STONE, 

Chairman Ex, Com. 
oe 
MOTHER'S DAY IN BOSTON. 








A promise of ours is still out-standing. 
It related to a fuller report of the Mother's 
Day meeting held in Boston on June 2, than 
could be given in the synopsis furnished of 
three of the Women’s meetings held in An- 
niversary Week. But festivals come and go 
like flowers, and it is not always easy, after 
a fortnight’s intermission, to present to 
readers the bloom of an occasion whose im- 
pression at the moment was so strong and 
vivid that it seemed as if it could not fade. 

This however does not fade—the fact 
that women meet yearly on a given day in 
Boston to record their protest against na- 
tional deeds of violence, and still more 
against the whole theory which presupposes 
and sustains these. Nor is it less signifi- 
cant that high toned men, tried and proved 
in their wisdom and honesty, stand beside 
the women, and take part in their earnest 
pleading. So, at the risk of giving ‘‘old 
news,” we will at this distance of time ven- 
ture to say something concerning the fea- 
tures of this year’s Woman's Peace Festival. 

First then, the Chairman in her opening 
remarks suggested that the sparsely filled 
benches of the hall would have been dense- 
ly crowded if a combat of any kind had 
been announced, even an unkind war of 
words. Yet for her the hall was full of an 
unseen Presence. The human race, in its 
past and future, was present to her thought, 
to, stimulate by historic warning and by 
prophetic prayer the efforts of those assem- 
bled to plead for Peace. She spoke of the 
two fold character of human nature. In 
Man, as the father of the race, the destruc- 
tive instincts were strong, his task being the 
conquest of external obstacles. In Woman, 
the mother, tenderness and compassion al- 
ways predominate. Yet as women show a 
power of fierceness upon occasion, men also 
have in them this tender and merciful im- 
pulse, if it can only be reached and awaken- 
ed. She spoke briefly of the various meet- 
ings to be held on this day in different 
places, and then proceeded to introduce the 
other speakers of the day. 

The first of these, Mrs. Diaz, is a great 
accession to the ranks of the workers in be- 
half of Peace. Her moral insight, her hap 
py gift of humor, and her weight and earn- 
estness of conviction render her a very ac- 
ceptable and interesting speaker. Among 
other points brought forward by her, the 
military character of the education given to 
our children, the prominence given in school 
histories (and in all others), to battles and 
victorious commanders, and the frequent 
choice, in school recitations, of descriptions 
of scenes of carnage and devastation, were 

strikingly presented. 

Mrs. Churchill, of Providence, R. I., fa- 
miliar as a writer to the readers of this Jour- 
NAL, and as a speaker to audiences in many 





first time on the platform especially devot- 
ed to Peace. Mrs. Churchill is by nature a 
little mutinous. She was not born to easy 
acquiescence, and takes a question up sharp- 
ly, before she decides her relation to it. 
This individuality of hers makes her adhe- 
sion to a cause doubly valuable, since this 
adhesion is evidently not to be gained with- 
out the full satisfaction of her somewhat 
critical mind. So Mrs, Churchill was very 
welcome at Mother's Day meeting, and her 
genuine, ringing words gave new interest to 
the occasion. 

Mrs. Brooke Herford, wife of Rev. 
Brooke Herford, late of Manchester, Eng- 
land, but now of Chicago, Ill., was asked 
to speak of the Woman's Peace movement 
in England. She declined coming to the 
platform, but responded to the invitation in 
a very genial and charming manner, giving 
some outlines of what the Woman's Peace 
Associations had attempted in Manchester 
and in London. 

Mr. Garrison is as eloquent on the topic 
of Peace as he is on other matters in which 
his convictions are concerned. His presence 
seems always properly to belong to occa- 
sions of high moral interest, and the chorus 
of Reform never seems complete without his 
steady voice which, with his steadfast 
thought, seems to build up the material of 
his noble life for posterity. On this day he 
was heard with the usual pleasure, and 
with the usual profit. 

Short addresses were made by other 
friends. Mrs. Fuller of Coldwater, Mich., 
presented a Peace banner, with an appro- 
priate address. Mr, Brooke Herford, com- 
ing in a little late, spoke in favor of arbitra- 
tion, as illustrated by the peaceable settle 
ment of the Alabama claims. Mrs. C. L. 
Nickles, of Chelsea, announced a Mother's 
Day meeting to be held, some hours later, 
in that city, and then, the time being too 
short for the many good words offered, the 
friends separated, hoping to meet again next 
year on the same day, and in the same good 
hope. J. W. H. 

— +> 
THE CINCINNATI CONVENTION AND 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 





In spite of the intense interest about the 
candidate, the Cincinnati Convention took 
time to show a measure of good will to the 
question of Woman Suffrage. 

Mrs. Margaret V. Longley, of Cincinnati, 
who is Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Ohio Woman Suffrage Society, 
sent the following memorial to the Com- 
mittee on Platform. 

LETTER OF MRS. 


To the Committee on Resolutions of the 
National Republican Convention: 
Honored Sirs—Being entirely shut out 

from participation in the deliberations of 
your Convention, and, therefore, unable to 
speak in our own behalf, we women are 
forzed to come before you as petitioners, 
depending on your courtesy and your loy- 
alty to the principles upon which this Gov- 
ernment was established, for a considera- 
tion of our interests. Remembering this 
fact, we shall endeavor to be as brief as 
possible. 

You are about to prepare a platform for 
the Republican party—the party which has 
ever been the party of liberty and progress, 
the party which emancipated three millions 
of people from a condition of abject slavery, 
and which has already taken the initial step 
towards recognizing Woman’s right to rep- 
resentation. We hope that in your present 
labors you will not forget that your mothers, 
wives and daughters are still occupying the 
same political position with lunatics and 
felons, a position most galling and humiliat- 
ing, and that you will make their emanci- 
pation from political slavery one of the 
avowed objects of the Republican party. 

“If we are not represented, we are slaves,” 
said the people of Massachusetts, in 1764. 

In the Declaration of Independence the 
right of representation is declared to be ‘‘a 
right inestimable to the people, and formid- 
able to tyrants only.” And to secure the 
right of representation was the great pur- 
pose of the men who framed the Federal 
Constitution. 

While engaged in that work, Madison 
said: “It is a vital principle of a free gov- 
ernment that those who are bound by a 
government ought to have a voice in it.” 

Under every view of the subject, it 
seems indispensable that the mass of citi- 
zens should have a voice in making the laws 
which they are to obey and choosing the 
magistrates which are to administer them.” 

Mr. King said: ‘‘And is it not a clear prin- 
ciple that in a free government those who 
are to be the object of government ought 
to influence the operations of it?” 

Luther Martin, of Maryland, in his re- 
port to the Legislature of that State, of the 
Federal Convention, said: ‘‘Those who ad- 
vocated the equality of Suffrage took the 
matter up on the original principles of gov- 
ernment—that the reason why each individ- 
ual man, in forming aa State Government, 
should have an equal vote, is because each 
individual, before he enters into govern- 
ment, was equally free and independent.” 

The same opinions are held by prominent 
statesmen of our own time. 

In 1866, Thaddeus Stevens said: ‘The 
elective franchise is one of the inalienable 
rights meant to be secured by the Declara- 
tion of Independence.” 

Other senators took the same position, 
but we will not occupy the time of your com- 
mittee by multiplying quotations. These 
are sufficient to show on what authority 
women base their claims to representation. 
It will scareely be said by any thoughtful 
person that we are represented. 


LONGLEY. 





| places, appeared on this occasion for the the Woman Suffrage amendments: 


“I cannot, for while visiting home I found 
that my constituents were opposed to giv- 
jug women the ballot, and I feel bound to 
express the wishes of those I represent, re- 
gardless of my own sentiments.” 

The member from Monroe County, when 
asked the same question, replied: “I do not 
know; you see l represent a district com- 
posed almost entirely of Germans, men who 
are accustomed to see women treated like 
horses, and they would never consent to 
their enfranchisement.” 

Nothing more need be said on this point. 
Every man in Congress, or in a State Legis- 
lature, or a Constitutional Convention, 
knows he never thinks of women as his 
constituents. 

To conclude, gentlemen, we ask to be 
allowed to vote; we ask to be constituents; 
we ask for power to instruct those who leg- 
islate in this ‘‘the people’s Government.” 
And what more appropriate work for the 
Republican party? You have said, ‘‘All 
persons born or naturalized in the United 
States, and subject to the jurisdiction there- 
of, are citizens of the United States, and of 
the State in which they reside.” You have 
also said, ‘‘No State shall make or enforce 
any law which abridges the privileges or im- 
munities of citizens;’ and these declarations 
have been made a part of the fundamental 
law of the land, which you are all bound to 
respect. Is it not particularly appropriate 
that you, who have done so much to secure 
political liberty, should complete the work 
of justice so nobly and bravely begun, by 
insisting on the faithful execution of these 
amendments? 

Women naturally look to the Republican 
party in their struggle for a recognition of 
their right to representation: and they most 
respectfully, but earnestly, pray this com- 
mittee to incorporate a Woman Suffrage 
plank in its platform. 

MARGARET LONGLEY, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of 
the Ohio Woman Suffrage Association. 

Mrs. Sarah J. Spencer, of Washington, 
in behalf of Miss Anthony’s Association, 
sent a memorial to the Convention, which 
George F. Hoar by request presented, and 
said ‘‘it represented a large class of our citi- 
zens who are excluded from any representa- 
tion here or from any share in the govern- 
ment of the country.” 

The memorial, by a rule of the Conven- 
tion, was referred to the committee on res- 
olutions. Mr. Hoar moved that Mrs. Spen- 
cer should be heard by the Convention ten 
minutes, 

Mrs. Spencer then came to the platform 
and spoke as follows: 

SPEECH OF MRS. SARAH J, SPENCER. 

Citizens :—In 1872 the Republican party 
declared that it had emancipated 4,000,000 
human beings, and established universal 
Suffrage. Where were the 10,000,000 of 
women citizens of this Republic? When 
will you make this high-sounding declara- 
tion true?’ The second plank says, ‘“‘We 
have secured liberty and equality to all.” 
Again, where were the women of the Uni- 
ted States? A little further on, in plank 
fourteen, you say, ‘‘The Republican party 
is mindful of its obligations to the loyal wo- 
men of America for their noble devotion to 
the cause of freedom. Their admission to 
wider fields of usefulness is viewed with 
satisfaction, and the honest demand of any 
class of citizens for additional rights should 
be treated with respectful consideration. ”’ 

The Republican party can not afford to 
recede from its ground taken four years 
ago, and it can not afford to stand still, for 
to be stillis to die. Nothing that lives is 
still. Motion is a law of life. To be the 
party that leads you must move forward. 
We now ask you for a plank that will place 
that mighty emblem of power, the ballot, 
in the hands of ten millions of American 
citizens, the wives and daughters of this 
fair republic. We asked Gen. Logan, of 
Illinois, who was one of nineteen Senators 
who voted for Woman Suffrage in the Uni- 
ted States Senate in 1874, how he could 
speak half an hour yesterday before this 
Convention of men by men, for men, where 
no woman's voice could be heard, without 
once naming the disfranchised unrepresent- 
ed women of this land; he said he entirely 
forgot it; then we say how will it be with 
Gen. Logan if the 10,000,000 of women cit- 
izens of the United States with the ballot in 
their hands forget him? We asked Fred. 
Douglass how he, so lately made a citizen, 
invested with all the rights of, a citizen, 
could speak yesterday on the continued dis 
abilities of his race and not say one word 
for the women of the land, when to a wo- 
man, to Harriet Beecher Stowe, he and his 
race owed more for the emancipation of his 
race than to any man, or any body of men, 
or any political party in the land. He said: 
“IT would have spoken for you if I had 
thought of it.” So you see how men repre- 
sent us. Unless we represent ourselves we 
have no redress for any wrong, no voice 
even to ask for any right. We ask you to 
open this new century with a declaration 
that will place the Republican party higher 
on the scroll of fame than all its deeds of 
the past; that will give new force and mean- 
ing to all your former pledges; that will win 
to your side as co-workers, the wives, moth- 
ers, and daughters of this fair Republic. 

The American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion which represents fourteen State socie- 
ties, sent to each member of the Platform 
Committee, a resolution which with slight 
modification was adopted. 

The whole result of the efforts to influ- 
ence the Convention, is greater than ever 
before; and though by no means what it 
ought to be, it is still something to be thank- 
ful for, that this Centennial year did not 
see the most powerful party in the country, 
ignore the claim of one-half the people to 
equal political rights. L. 8. 

_—— me 


THE SEA-SHORE HOME. 





The Committee who have this Home in 


The member of the Ohio Constitutional | Charge would remind the friends of suffer- 
ing little children that money is needed to 
repeat the work of last summer, and give 


Convention from Ottawa County, in 1873, 
said, when asked if he intended to vote for 





the comforts of country living to the sick 


and delicate. 


The record of our short sea- | 


son is surely encouraging; and we hope for | 


yet better things, with a larger house and | 


increased facility for giving what is neces- 
sary to restore health and strength. Sub- 
scriptions may be sent to the treasurer, Mr. 
Arthur Lincoln, 4 Pemberton Square. 

For the Committee, 5. W. WmitMan, 
Secretary. 


“oe 
THE REPUBLICAN CONVENTION. 


If the platforms and proceedings of Na- 
tional Conventions mean anything, those of 
the Republican party, last week, indicate a 
cheering growth of public sentiment in fa- 
vor of the rights of Woman. Not only are 
women again recognized in the platform as 
citizens, and as a distinct class of citizens, 
with special relations and interests as wives, 
mothers, and widows, but their equality of 
rights is approved, and the advance already 
made towards securing equal rights is cit- 
ed, as good in itself and as a step towards a 
complete application of the principle here- 
after. In this respect the platform is far in 
advance of that of 1872. 

The procee dings of the Convention show- 
ed a similar advance in public sentiment. 
At the opening session on Wednesday morn- 
ing, a New York delegate, whose name we 
have been unable to ascertain, offered an 
explicit Woman Suffrage resolution, which 
was referred to the Committee on platform. 
On Wednesday evening, Mrs. Sara J. Spen- 
cer, of Washington, D. C., and Mrs. Lizzie 
Boynton Harbert, of Lllinois, delegates from 
Suffrage societies, received a respectful 
hearing before the Committee on Resolu- 
tions, notwithstanding the extreme pressure 
of business. They urged the adoption of 
the following plank: 


_ “Resolved, Thatthe right to the use of the ballot 
inheres in the citizens of the United States.” 


At the second session of the Convention, 


on Thursday morning, its very first action | 


was to invite Mrs. Spencer, on motion of 
Hon. George F. Hoar, to speak for ten min- 
utes in behalf of Woman Suffrage. She 
was not heard except by those near the 
platform. 
been. But the tall, graceful woman, in her 
dark robes, addressing that immense audi- 
ence of men for a few moments, was itself 
a striking picture, and the brevity of her 
speech created a favorable inference of sim- 
plicity and condensation, which is confirm- 
ed by our verbatim report in another col- 
umn. 

The American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion addressed a brief note to each member 


. of the Committee on Resolutions (forty-eight 


in all) signed by Mrs. Livermore, Mrs. 
Stone, Mrs. Howe and Mr. Blackwell in be- 
half of the Executive Committee, enclosing: 
form of resolution, which was substantially 
adopted, the last sentence only being omit- 
ted and a weaker one substituted. Mr. 
Blackwell called personally upon a majori- 
ty of the members of the Committee, on 
Tuesday, and each of them was reached by 
letter and resolution before Wednesday 
noon. Many of the gentlemen expressed 
cordial sympathy with Woman Suffrage and 
promised to secure the adoption of a resolu- 
tion. Among others, our friends were 
Messrs. Speed, of Kentucky, Chamberlain, 
of South Carolina, Bigelow, of Vermont, 
also the members from Rhode Island, New 
Hampshire, Michigan, Illinois, Nevada, and 
Wyoming. Mrs. Margaret V. Longley, of 
Cincinnati, an officer of the American So- 
ciety, also sent a communication to the Com- 
mittee, which we publish elsewhere. 

The resolution adopted by the Convention 
is as follows: 

Twelfth—The Republican party recognizes with 
approval the substantia! advances recently made to- 
ward the establishment of equal rights for women by 
the many important amendments effected by Repub- 
lican Legislatures, in the laws which concern the per- 
sonal and property relations of wives, mothers and 
widows, and by the ———— and election of wo- 
men to the superintendence of education, charities, 
and other public trusts. Tho honest demands of this 
class of citizens for additional rights, privileges, and 
immunities should be treated with respectful consid- 
eration. 

While we do not claim that 
resolution is as explicit and satisfactory as 
was that of the Prohibitionists at Cleveland, 


the above 


we regard it as an important indication of | 


progress, and shall look with interest to St. 
Louis to see whether the Democratic party 
is ready to take similar action. 

The friends of Woman Suffrage are also 
to be congratulated upon the character of 
the candidate. Hon. Rutherford B. Hayes, 
the nominee of the Convention, has been, 
for years, a sincere friend of Woman Suf- 
frage. He isa man of firm convictions, 
pure character and absolute integrity—in 
every respect worthy of the support of Wo- 
man Suffrage Republicans. H. B. B. 
oe 


WELL DONE CONNECTICUT! 





On Wednesday of this week, the Connecti- 
cut House of Representatives, passed the 
following bill: 

Be it enacted, etc., that every woman of 
twenty-one or more years old, residing in 
any city, borough, town, or school district 
of this State, and who shall have been as- 
sessed as a tax-payer of such city, borough, 
town or school district, on property as- 
signed her valued at $500 or more, shall for 
one year from the time of such assignment 
be entitled to vote in any meeting of such 
city, borough, town or school district, and 
in the election of any officers thereof, inthe 
same manner and under the same limit with 
regard to residence with male voters of such 
city, borough, town or school district. 





Few men or women could have | 








The Senate has not yet acted. If this 
bill becomes a law, the women of Connecti- 
cut will be entitled to vote in town meet- 
ings and for all town offices, and for the first 
time in the history of any State, will have 
a vote in regard to the taxes they must pay. 

It will be something for which we can be 
forever grateful and proud too, if the Cen- 
tennial year gives one State, which applies 
the principles of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence to women. May that State be 
Connecticut! L. 8 

_—_ oe 
PROF. BOCHER AGAIN. 


What I said last week of the proposed 
Harvard College course in French for men 
and women is confirmed by a correspondent, 
a very thorough scholar in French Philoso- 
phy, who writes that it is the first time in 
this country that training of so high a 
grade as is proposed in this course has been 
offered to the general public. I hear also 
of a teacher of languages who consulted 
Prof. W. D. Whitney, of Yale College— 
our first philologist—as to going abroad to 
perfect herself in French, and who was 
advised by him to seek Professor Bocher's 
instruction in preference. T. W. H. 

-e>e 
MRS, LIVERMORE IN CALIFORNIA, 


We have never realized the full power of 
the lecture-field in behalf of any cause, 
until last week, when we listened to the 
able lecture of Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 
Here in San Francisco there are many in- 
telligent, estimable people who believe in 


the franchise for women. We have had 
Suffrage ‘‘societies,” and ‘‘clubs,” and 


“splits,” and ‘‘wings,” for all the world 
just like the political parties of the opposite 
sex. We have had under-currents and 
upper-currents; talkers, and those who 
have retired to their homes in sullen silence, 
resolved that others might ‘‘fight the good 
fight,” while they would stand aloof until 
the battle was ended. Then they could 
come forward and vote as they pleased. I 
believe all Suffragists are unanimously 
and harmoniously agreed upon one point, 
that when the time comes for them to vote, 
all are ready. 

Prevented by sickness from hearing or 
reading the news, we missed the Sunday 
evening discourse of Mrs. Livermore, de 
livered to a crowded house at the Universal- 
ist church. But when, on her return from 
the Yo-Semite, the notice came that a lec- 
ture was arranged for the following Satur- 
day, we neighbors all went. Owing to the 
lack of an extended notice in the daily 
papers, comparatively few knew of the 
lecture. San Francisco has essentially a 
theatre-going people, sustaining five theatres 
every evening with crowded houses, while 
the best lecturers from the East have drawn 
but indifferent houses. George Francis 
Train drew every evening; he lectured to 
larger gatherings than any entertainment. 

This does not speak well for our people; 
but the truth is, the most intelligent class 
of people remain at home of evenings, and 
habit has confirmed them. A few first-class 
lecturers would bring them out and turn 
the current, as it is in the East, to all the 
progressive ideas of the day, easily and 
happily gained through the lecturer. 

One gentleman of the legal profession, 
who went to the lecture ‘‘simply to escort 
his wife,” as he said, with no interest in the 
subject, remarked, as he left the hall, that 
“Tf all Woman's Rights women were like 
Mrs. Livermore, he should be in favor of 
the Suffrage for women.”” He had listened 
with admiration for two hours. Her logi 
cal reasoning and womanly words attracted 
all. 

‘““Why.” said he, “it is an abler lecture 
than Anna Dickinson gave us, and such a 
motherly, womanly woman we have never 
before had among us.” 

She drew all hearts toward her and the 
cause she vindicated. One thing seemed 
to interest all particularly, both male and 
female, her advice tothe girls to be inde 
pendent of support, whether of rich or 
poor inheritance. This crippled, pecuniary 
dependence of women has always seemed 
agreat wrong and drawback to Woman’s 
full power. That Mrs. Livermore should 
lead and suggest an independence gained 
great applause. And the hint of the open- 
ing offered to girls at the Boston School af 
Design, will cause a stampede from our 
graduating classes, unless a nearer schocl is 
opened. We wished she had given more 
explicit directions as to the school terms, 
and the length of time required for tuition. 

One gentleman remarked that she did 
what few men could do—talk clearly and 
easily for two hours, without even touching 
the glass of water that stood on the stand. 
We all came away thinking that if we only 
had Mrs. Livermore for a few lectures 
among us, San Francisco would respond as 
heartily as any other section of the Union, 
to the cause of Woman's Rights, and even 
Suffrage. Let her come to us again, and 
we believe the reward will be golden. We 
were taken by surprise at her unexpected 


| visit, and happily surprised at her power, 


for no woman has been among us her equal. 

In pelitical campaigns, men, wiser in 
political wire-pulling, put their ablest men 
into the field and carry the States. Let 
women be as wise, and put their ablest lec 


—— 
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turers into the field, and carry the United 
States. We have not only to contend against 
the ranting, common-place female lecturer, 
but to build for womanhood an honorable 
place, as honorable, political women, stand- 
ing equal with our best statesmen and legis- 
lators. BETH. 

San Franeiseo, Cai. 

— oe 


A GLIMPSE OF VASSAR COLLEGE. 


Dear H.—Perhaps you, as an old stu- 
dent, will not be uninterested in knowing 





just how the college and its surroundings 
look at present, or in hearing a little gos- 
sip concerning old friends. On reaching 
Poughkeepsie, I found that instead of the 
lumbering omnibus, I could ride to the 
gate in a horse-car, an improvement for 
which I was duly thankful. Earth and 
sky combined to make the day lovely. 
The air was laden with the odor of apple- 
blossoms; the bob-o-links had arrived and 
were revelling as usual upon Sunset-hill. 
AsI rambled around the grounds, every- 
where there was some fresh surprise, es- 
pecially in noting the growth of the trees. 
Trees properly, there were few in the days 
when you and I first entered the grounds; 
put no longer do the pines and the Norway 
spruces seem to deprecate your pity; they 
are truly trees, adding wonderfully to the 
beauty of the grounds. In all directions 
are the indications of pervading care, and 
a continued improvement. On remarking 
the great number of croquet sets on the 
grounds, I was told that this and other out- 
door games were very popular, as those 
who belong to any athletic club are excused 
from gymnastics. Within the enclosure 
formed by the flower garden, archery is 
practised, and base ball; of course the lake 
still afferds delightful boating. 

I found no less interesting changes with- 
in the college building. The new library, 
formerly the Art Gallery, is well worthy 
the name of a library; and under the con- 
tinued fostering of the professor of Eng- 
lish literature, its shelves are becoming rich 
in works of highest value to the student. 
The central ornament of this room is the 
excellent bust of the founder, by Mrs. Hoff- 
man. 

The treasures of the Art Gallery and cab- 
inets, I found in their new home, the former 
riding-school. To the cabinet of Natural 
History has been added the beautiful Fuller 
collection of shells and minerals. In the 
art collection are many fine casts, and 
photographs of great value, besides the 
original treasures of the gallery. 

But, O daughter of Vassar, there are yet 
other things to see. Here is the reading- 
room, known to you as room F. Taste- 
fully furnished, carpeted, its walls adorned 
with pictures, in the evening it is perfectly 
lighted, one can well believe that the papers 
and magazines are read ‘‘twice as much” 
as formerly. Pass to the north side of 
the main entrance, and behold the change 
in room J; still used as a recitation room, 
but also delightfully fitted up as a Students’ 
Parlor. I must not omit a word on the 
improvement of the dining-room, by the 
enlargement; the east end is lighted by 
four windows, making the room much 
more cheerful. 

After all, it is the people who make the 
chief attraction, and there are yet left a few 
of ‘‘the old familiar faces.” Of the origi- 
nal Faculty two remain, the President and 
Prof. Maria Mitchell. One member of the 
present Faculty, Prof. Priscilla Braislin, 
was formerly teacher of mathematics; the 
college honored itself by her appointment 
to the professorship of that department last 
year. Of the extra collegiate professors the 
genial professor of the Art School has been 
connected with the college from its begin- 
There are now five graduates of the 
college among its instructors, including 
among these its obliging librarian. Two of 
them are in the English department, one in 
the Music department, the fifth is the assist- 
ant of the lady Principal. I heard, too, of 
some who are at work in other 
labor. One of the class of ‘68, after five 
years’ study in Europe, is eminent as a 
physician in Detroit. Two of the same 
class are professors at Wellesley College, 
and yet others are teaching East and West 


ning. 


and South; some at the same time helping | 


to create lovely homes, where science and 
home affections share a harmonious king- 
dom. 

If I may judge by very brief study, there 
is an even increased tone of simplicity and 
earnestness in the college. The senior 
class is one of great promise, and stands 
high in the estimation of the instructors. 

Much is to be hoped for the college 
from the efforts making in its behalf by its 
alumne; and every year will bring this 
first college for women nearer to that com- 
pleteness which its friends have so earnestly 
desired for it. G. E. W. 

Sing Sing, N. Y. 


— > 


THE CHELSEA CLUB. 


The Chelsea Woman Suffrage Club held 
its last meeting for the season, on Wednes- 
day evening, the 14th inst, in Broadway 
Hall, which was full and running over, gal- 
leries and all. 

An attractive programme had been adver- 
tised. There was to be speaking, vocal and 


fields of | 





instrumental music, recitations and a good ! 


time, which the crowded audience fully ex- 

pected and did receive. The Chelsea Club 

has been active, and finds the most cheering 

result. L. 8. 
“oe ——— 


AGAINST THE LICENSE OF VICE. 


I have marked out for the information of 
readers of the JouRNAL a statement of the 
active measures taken in New York, for the 
prevention ot ‘State regulation of Vice,” 
as recommended by the Legislative ‘‘Com- 
mittee on Crime,” early in March. 


Mr. Powell's memorial was published in | 


the Tribune, shortly after the appearance in 
the several daily papers of the ‘‘recommen- 
dation in faver of license,” and as soon as 
copies could be printed, they were circu- 
lated in all parts of the State for signatures, 
and sent up to Albany as fast as filled. 

Bepresentative members were interviewed 
by their constituents; private letters were 
written to iufluential men in the Legislature 
to elicit their views in the matter; many 
ministers, and in some cases, churches, 
through their officers, publicly condemned 
any such action as totally immoral; and a 
number of religious and local journals and 
a few dailies in New York city, boldly put 
forth in editorials their entire hostility to 
such a system of legalizing vice. 

The various associations of women in 
and near New York worked earnestly to 
enlighten people on the proposed evil, and 
urge them to use all their influence against 
it; and various protests were gotten ready 
to be sent to the Legislature, in case the 
matter was finally brought up for action. 

In response to letters to England asking 
for advice and assistance from friends there, 
early in April, the British, Continental and 
General Federation for the Abolition of 
State Regulation of Vice” kindly and gen- 
erously sent out to our aid two gentlemen, 
earnest workers in the cause, Messrs. H. J. 
Wilson and Rev. J. P. Gledstone, whose 
opportune arrival in the United States con- 
tributed greatly to give to the new agitation 
the moral support which was essential to 
its successful progress. 

On the arrival of these delegates in New 
York, a private conference was held, and a 
committee of eight men and women (whose 
names I send you) was organized, to arrange 
and carry on the work, until a national 
society could be formed. 

This conference, and a subsequent one 
held at the ‘‘Hopper Home,” a month later, 
convinced the committee that the great 
danger of such a law being enacted, lies in 
the iguorance of all classes of the people 
that such legislation is proposed or possi- 
ble; and that the true method of preventing 
it is to enlighten the community, and in- 
duce them to watch carefully the State 
Legislatures, the Health Boards, and Medi- 
cal Societies: these being the ordinary 
channels through which designing men are 
able to spring such vicious legislation upon 
an unsuspecting public. 

The Society of Friends, at their yearly 
meeting, held at Rochester, N. Y., officially 
protested against such immoral legislation, 
by appointing a committee to carry to the 
commissioners at Albany a “memorial” 
taken from the minutes of the meeting, and 
signed by the clerks. 

The ‘‘New York Committee,” advised 
from Washington, D. C., that a similar 
“recommendation” is now before Congress, 
have prepared a memorial, signed by them- 
selves, to be sent to Washington, there 
presented, and placed on record. 

Copies of this memorial to Congress are 
now being sent for signatures to every 
State in the Union, so that the influence of 
the whole people shall be brought to bear 
upon the general government. Tracts and 
pamphlets on the ‘‘Contageous Diseases 
Acts” in England, brought over by Messrs. 








Wilson and Gledstone, have been widely | 


circulated and gladly read by those who 
would inform themselves on so vital a mat- 
ter. Ministers of various 
have expressed friendly interest in the mis- 
sion of these gentlemen, and the Young 
Men's Christian Association of New York 
has kindly placed its parlors at their disposal] 
for holding conferences. 
of most excellent and cheering work done 
during the visits of the English delegates in 
Washington, Baltimore and Philadelphia, 
which we hope may be fully reported in 
future numbers of your paper. 
E. Orange, N. J. c. Cc. H. 
e+e - 


HOMES FOR THE INSANE. 


Several months since, a brief notice was 
given to the public, that all nervous or men- 
tal invalids, desiring to board in free, happy 
homes, or persons having such friends for 
whom they wish to provide, in homes in- 
stead of prisons, could learn of suitable 
homes by applying to Mrs. M. E. Berry, 
and all persons who would take such 
boarders were requested to forward their 
names or call upon Mrs. Berry. The suc- 
cess attending that brief notice, and the im 
perative necessity of some central place for 
perfecting arrangements with regard to es- 
tablishing a general home system for ner- 
vous and mentally deranged persons, has 
led to the opening of an office for this pur- 
pose at No. 3 Beacon Street, Boston, where 
Mrs. Berry will be found every day from 
10 4. M. to3 P.M. Books, pamphlets, and 
other publications relating to the subject of 


insanity will be kept for sale, among which 
are the standard works, “Beninp THE 
Bars,” by Mrs. Lunt, and BeELLa; or, THE 
CRADLE OF Liberty,” by Eugenia St. 
John. All persons interested in the new 
and advanced methods of treating insanity, 
are invited to call on Mrs. M. E. Berry, No. 
3 Beacon Street, Boston. 

*“*-e 


SIMPLE DRESS ON GRADUATING DAY. 


Miss Abby W. May, Mr. Charles Hutch- 
ins, and Miss Lucia M. Peabody, of the 
Boston School board, have addressed a cir- 
cular to the girls about to graduate from 
our public schools in favor of plainness of 
dress on graduation day. The circular ap- 
peals first to the dignity of the scholars, 
saying that ‘‘on a day devoted to honoring 
those whose scholarship, culture and char- 
acter have stood the test, it seems fitting 
that the girl soon to assume the greater re- 
sponsibilities that belong to young woman- 
hood should be simply dressed; that she 
should recognize that what she is doing is 
no trifling or frivolous thing, but a serious 
and dignified act, demanding her best ef- 
forts in the highest directions.” An appeal 
is then made on the ground of economy. 
The circular says:—‘‘Now, for the sake of 
those who cannot, or ought not, to afford 
needless expense, we ask you all to avoid it, 
and thus do your part to prevent distine- 
tions that are often painful. You may not 
fully know what burdens the hard times 
are laying npon some of your classmates 
and their parents; but whatever they may 
be, your own kind hearts will prompt you 
all to help one another; and your delicacy 
of feeling will tell you that the privations 
which cireumstances may be bringing will 
be more easily borne if all adopt a simple 
style from a conviction that it is best and 
happiest for all to do The simple 
dresses that are suitable for church and 
other similar occasions are the ones that 
will please the good and wise citizens of 
Boston to see you wear, on the day of 
which we are speaking.” y 

“*e - 


“THE OLD SOUTH.” 


SO. 





The following card is widely circulated: 
Will you send a pledge or subscription, 
by mail or otherwise, towards the preserva- 
tion of the ‘Old South,” during the pres- 
ent week, to the Treasurer, Moses H. Sar 
gent, Boston. It is distinctly guaranteed 
that the building shall never be used for 
traftic. No subscriptions are payable until 
$150,000 are pledged. 
Will you also give your clerks the oppor 
tunity to subscribe. 
ALEX. H. Rice, 
Geo. F. PENTECOsT, 
E. E. HALE. 
ee : 


FIRST YEAR OF SMITH COLLEGE. 





The first year of instruction at the Smith 
Woman's College at Northampton closes 
to-day. Ten months of experiment have 
shown that women students are as capable 
of advanced study as are men, and it is the 
college’s proud record that all of the stu- 
dents, who have buarded on the institution 
grounds, go to their homes in as good 
health as when they came, and that some 
are much better. There has been but one 
ease of sickness among them, and that was 
really contracted before the pupil entered. 
The chemical laboratory and the depart- 
ment of natural philosophy will be pro- 
vided with excellent apparatus in season for 
the next year's instruction; in accordance 
with the well-known policy of the trustees 
to provide all aids to advancement just as 
soon as they are needed, but not to antici- 
pate. Arrangements have been made to se- 
cure avery fine art collection, a part of 
which is now being gathered in Europe; 
also to supplement the faculty’s work by 


| special lectures by scientific men and pro- 


fessors from other colleges. The faculty 


| have been besieged from the first to receive 


denominations | 


special course students, and the impression 
has gone abroad that the college is not open 
tosuch. The trustees have, however, voted 
to open the doors to any students who de- 


| sire to recite with the regular classes in par- 
| ticular studies, provided they prove them- 


We have accounts | 





selves qualified to pursue them. These 
students will, of course, receive no diplo- 
ma. The treasurer's report shows the col- 
lege to be in a sound financial condition. 
A special examination of candidates for 
admission will be held at the college, to- 
day, at 2 Pp. M.—Springfield Republican. 
—_—_— +e 


LETTER FROM IOWA. 





Eprrors JOURNAL.—As you like to know 
what women are doing in the different parts 
of the country, I thought it might not be 
out of place to inform you of what some 
of our women have been doing in Clinton. 
Not that we are fully alive by any means, 
but that we are alive in part is evident from 
the fact that we have a Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union. This society was or- 
ganized in the autumn of 1873, under the 
name of “The Woman's Aid Society.” 
Since then, we have united with the State 
and National Union, and in consequence 
have changed our name. Through the ef- 
forts of the society, a reading-room has 
been established; a comfortable and well- 
furnished room, with carpets, pictures, &c., 
besides about one hundred volumes of good 
literature, quite varied in its nature, also 
periodicals and journals, both weekly and 


1 





monthly; nearly all of which have been | 
kindly donated. Chief among these, your 
valuable Woman's JouRNAL graces the 
reading-room table, which is doing mission- 
ary work for Woman Suffrage among the 
men who frequent the reading-room, while 
extra copies are scattered among the wo- 
men, who, I must say, are as much in need 
of enlightment on this question as are the 
men. 

We have also a lady lawyer. Her hus- 
band is a lawyer. They are in partner- 
ship as ‘‘Foster & Foster." Through Mrs. 
J. E. Foster's indefatigable zeal in the tem- 
perance cause, a low saloon with theatre 
attached—a late importation—has been 
brought into the Courts. A search warrant | 

| 
| 





was taken out, and the sheriff found both 
whiskey and gin. The proprietor had to 
stand trial. ‘Foster & Foster” won the 
case for the State, and the saloon-keeper 
was brought to grief. Still another low 
saloon in Lyons—an adjacent city almost 
one with Clinton—has been searched, and 
nearly one hundred gallons of whiskey cap- 
tured. Again ‘‘Foster & Foster” won the 
case for the State. Both have appealed to 
a higher Court, but they are under bonds, 
and their unlawful traffic is being made 
more and more disreputable and a purer 
sentiment being strengthened in our midst. 
Mrs. Foster is also a warm advocate of 
Woman Suffrage. She has lectured on Tem- 
perance and Woman Suffrage all through 
Iowa and part of Illinois. So you see, 
dear JoURNAL, we have a little leaven, and 
with the help of God and the Woman's 
JOURNAL, we expect one day—every man 
aud woman of us—to rout King Alcohol 
at the ballot-box. Yours for Truth, Tem- 
perance and Equality, 
MARGARET B. Youne. 
Clinton, Towa, 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Henry Ward Beecher will deliver the 
Fourth of July oration at Peekskill, N. Y. 

The ‘“‘Unsectarian Home,” at 521 East One 
Hundred and Twentieth Street, has been 
opened for the accommodation of aged in- 
digent people of refinement, without regard 
to nationality. 

‘In the Quarter Sessions yesterday, Mich- 
ael Franks was convicted of a felonious 
assault on the unknown woman who was 
found dead in a field on the Haddon turn- 
pike, about a mile from Camden, a few 
weeks ago. The jury recommended him to 
the mercy of the court!” 

There are fifteen hundred and eighty-five 
convicts in the Illinois Penitentiary, and of 
these only nineteen are women. There be- 
ing full as many women in Illinois as men, 
would it not be well for our law-makers, and 
those who administer justice, to learn what 
causes sO Many more men to be sent to the 
penitentiary than women?—Chicago Legal 
Ne WR, 

Canterbury Cathedral, England, had a nar- 
row escape from destruction a few days ago. 
Some workmen were engaged in cleaning 
the works of the clock with benzoline, 
which became ignited, and set fire to the 
wooden framework. The flames raged 
fiercely for some time, but were at length 
got under. The timbers were much dam- 
aged. 

A sisterhood of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church has been organized in connection 
with St. Barnabas’s Hospital, at Newark. 
Recently the first sister and first novice were 
admitted in the presence of the congrega- 
tion of St. Paul’s Church. Bishop Oden- 
heimer administered the vows, Rev. Jos. H. 
S. Smith and Rev. Mr. Stanbury assisting 
in the ceremonies. The sisterhood is to be 
known as the Community of St. Barnabas. 

The English literary women have protest 
ed against the room set apart for their use 
in the British Museum. They claim that it 
is approached by anarrow passage-way, in- 
stead of by the broad stairs leading else 
where, that it is cold, gloomy and dimly 
lighted, the walls covered with dirt, and has 
unpainted floors. They want their rights, 
and they insist that if the Museum belongs 


to the nation, and not to one man, they in- | 


tend to have them. 


William W. Wilcox, who has just re- 
turned to Middletown, Conn., from Califor- 
nia, brought from Herman, Colorado, on 
the line of the Rocky Mountains, 8200 feet 
above the level of the sea, 2000 miles, in a 
tin pail, two fish of a species called by the 
boys out there, the walking fish. It has four 
legs which it uses when on land, and its 
skin is as smooth as an eel’s. When in the 
water the legs double up, and a ring of fins 
around the neck stands out like a ruffle and 
is used by the fish in swimming. 


Over 130,000 women (says an exchange) 
are employed in various kinds of labor in 
New York City, and in general at very lim- 
ited wages. Few can make more than $10 
to $12 a week, and numbers are compelled 
to get along on as little as $4, while others 
can make no more than 25 cents a day. The 
women who worked for Stewart have been 
supposed to be the best cared for in the 
city, bui this idea has since been discovered 
to be fallacious, since fines for every trivial 
shortcoming materially reduced the earnings 
of all Stewart's employes. 


| their own banner? 





The banner procured by the ladies of Al- 
bany and other parts of New York State 
for the Women’s Pavilion at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition was presented by ex-Gover- 
nor Seymour, on the part of the ladies, to 
ex-Governor Hoffman. who received it in 
behalf of the Women's Pavilion, at the Ex- 
hibition. It is of blue silk, richly em- 
broidered, and measures twelve by eighteen 
feet, and is inscribed with these words, 
worked in letters of gold: ‘From the 
daughters of New York to their sisters of 
the Union.” Beneath the dates of 1776— 
1876, are the words: ‘“‘The Lord God be 
with us as he was with our fathers.” An 
ode, written for the occasion by William 
Cullen Bryant, was read by Hon. Lyman 
Tremaine. Why did not the ladies present 
Because the law holds 
them at disadvantage, will they too hold 
themselves so? 

The Chauncy-Hall School, of Boston, has 
issued its forty-eighth annual catalogue of 
teachers and pupils. The managers an- 
nounce the adoption of a plan for advanced 
or post graduate instruction, open to the 
graduates of the school or similar institu- 
tions, and to which ladies and gentlemen, 
irrespective of age or technical scholarship, 
will be welcome. Two courses are to be 
opened, one literary and the other scientific. 
The first term of the literary course will in- 
clude the study of the lives and portions of 
the works of ten leading English poets, 
from Chaucer to Tennyson, and the subse- 
quent terms will inelude English prose 
writers, the best translations from the 
ancient and modern authors, and a course 
of history. This course corresponds in 
many features to the third and fourth years 
of a college course, and much of the scien- 
tific course corresponds to the first and 
second years at college, including chemis- 
try, higher mathematics, geology, botany, 
natural philosophy, ete. Appropriate se- 
lections from either course will also be al 
lowed, and the languages, drawing, and 
other accomplishments, may be added. 
The terms are the same as the undergradu- 
ate department. 

The following description of the statue of 
Samuel Adams, by Miss Whitney, is given 
in the Boston Jovrna/: “The pose of the fig- 
ure is simple, dignified and manly. He 
stands with folded arms, a figure full of 
power. The head and face are fine, ex- 
pressive of the republican virtues which 
were the prominent traits of the character 
of Samuel Adams. The entire expression 
of the statue strongly reminds one of what 
John Adams said of him: ‘That upon great 
occasions, when his deeper feelings were 
excited, he erected himself, or rather nature 
seemed to erect him, without the smallest 
symptom of affectation, into an upright 
dignity of figure and gesture which made 
a strong impression on spectators.’ It bor- 
rows nothing from drapery; there is neither 
cloak nor mantle, only the small clothes, 
the long-waisted coat, and the straight 
breasted, hood-skirted coat which was the 
simple dress of the time. The hair is brushed 
back from the forehead and tied in a queue 
behind. The first impression one gets of 
the statue is its grand simplicity, dignity 
and power. It is mounted upon a plain 
pedestal, some changes in which are, how- 
ever, yet to be made. It is inscribed on 
one side, ‘Night is approaching. An im- 
mediate answer is expected, Both regi- 
ments or none. March 6, 1770; and on 
the other, ‘Presented by Massachusetts, 
1876; while it bears on the front in raised 
letters the single name ‘Samuel Adams.’”’ 





* BUSINESS NOTICES. 





Country Residence in Dorchester to let, fur- 
nished or unfurnished, 16 rooms, furnace, gas, water, 
modern improvements, stationary tubs, barn and sta- 
ble, 3% acres, abundance of fruit, grass and shade, 
first-class neighborhood, fine view, good garden, one 
of the most beautiful situations in Boston. Four 
miles from the State House, 15 minutes by cars to 
business center of the city.—Will be rented at a rea- 
sonable price by afamily about to visit Europe. For 
particulars apply to Rosert E. Apruorp, 

4) Water Street, Room 11. 





Remarkable Cures, 
Dr. E. D. Spear, whose office is 897 Washington St., 


Boston, is performing some very remakable cures, and 


his fame is rapidly spreading all over the country. 
He has a long list of certificates from parties in this 
vicinity and elsewhere, whose health has been re- 
stored through his agency. Dr. Spear entirely dis- 
cards the use of mineral medicines, and relies on veg- 
etable products, whose curative properties he has be- 
come cognizant of, after years of practical experience. 
Persons afflicted with any physical ailment, can con- 
sult Dr. Spear with confidence. He will not under- 
take a case unless he has good reason to believe that 
he can effect a cure, The fact that he has occupied 
the same place in this city for the past fourteen 
years, is a guarantee that his practice has been most 
successful, and that he is not afraid to meet his old 
patrons. 

Dr. Spear may be consulted on all diseases free of 
charge, or by letter (with stamp.) Office 897 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass. New number, but same 
place as for the past fourteen years. Dr. Spear’s Med- 
ical Hand Book will be sent by mail on receipt of ten 
cents. At the office free. 24 

Iron in the Blood, 

The Peruvian Syrup vitalizes and enriches the 
blood, tones up the system, builds up the broken- 
down, cures Dyspepsia, Debility, Dropsy, Chills and 
Fevers, Chroni¢ Diarrhwa, Nervous Affections, Boils, 
Humors, Diabetes, &c. Thousands have been changed 
by the use of this remedy from weak, sickly, suffer- 
ing creatures, to strong, vealthy, and happy men and 
women; and invalids cannot reasonably hesitate to 
give it atrial. 

A 32-page pamphlet, containing a history of the 
PERUVIAN Syrup, a valuable paper on progress in 
medical science, a treatise on Iron as a medical agent, 
testimonials from distinguished physicians, clergy- 
men and others, will be sent free to any address. 
Seta W. FowLe & Sons, Proprietors, 68 Harrison 
Avenue, Boston. Sold by dealers generally. —_ 
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POETRY. _ 


ALL'S WELL. 


BY D. A. WASSON. 


Sweet voiced Hope! Thy fine discourse 
Forctold not half Life's good to me, 
Thy painter, Fancy, has not force 
To show how sweet it is to be. 
Thy varied scheme 
And pictured dream 
To match the fact, still wants the power; 
Thy promise brave, 
From birth to grave, 
Life's boon may beggar in an hour. 
Ask and receive; ‘tis sweetly said. 
But what to ask for know I not, 
For wish is worsted, hope o’erstepped, 
And aye, to thanks returns my thoughts. 
If I must pray 
I've naught to say 
But this, that God may be God still. 
For him to live 
Is still to give, 
And sweeter than my wish His will. 
Wealth of life beyond all bound! 
Eternity each moment given! 
What plummet can the present sound? 
Who promises a future heaven? 
Or glad, or grieved, 
Oppressed, relieved, 
In darkest night, or brightest day, 
Still pours the flood 
Of golden good, 
And more than heart-full fills my eyes. 
My wealth is common. I possess 
No petty province, but the whole. 
What's mine alone, is mine far less 
Than treasure shared by every soul. 
Talk not of store, 
Millions or more 
Of values which a purse may hold! 
But this divine; 
I own a mine 
Whose grains outweigh a planet's goid! 
I have a stake in every star, 
In every beam which floods the day; 
All hearts of men my coffers are, 
My ores arterial tides convey; 
The fields, the skies, 
And sweet replies 
Of heart to heart are my gold dust, 
The oaks, the brooks, 
And speaking looks 
Of lover's faith, and friendship’s trust. 
Life’s youngest tides joy brimming flow 
For him who lives beyond all years, 
Who all immortal, feels the now, 
And is not ta’en by time’s arrears. 
His life’s a hymn 
The cherubim 
Might hark to hear, or help to sing. 
And to his soul 
The boundless whole, 
Its bounty all does daily bring. 
All mine is thine, the Sky-Soul saith. 
The wealth I am must thou become, 
Richer and richer—breath by breath, 
Immortal gain—immortal room! 
And since all his 
Mine also is 
My wealth outruns my fancy far— 
And drowns the dream 
In larger stream, 
As morning drinks the morning star. 














ROSE MARKS’ LOVERS. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 








An afternoon picture through the door- 
way of the mountain inn, round which a 
wood-bine hung its spray and mosses; a pic- 
ture of velvet verdure and hazy hillside, and 
relieved against them a young girl, just toss- 
ed into the saddle by her attendant squire, 
turning now for her whip and drawing on 
her gloves leisurely, as the other saddie was 
adjusted more to the rider’s wish; a cloud of 
fair hair beneath a black hat and drooping 
feather; a dark blue riding habit, setting off 
a brilliant, beautiful face, where eyes and 
lips and smile all made a sort of dazzle; a 
figure round and perfect in its way, yet 
lithe as any willow osier, as it answered to 
the restive motion of a horse that seemed to 
be as demoniac as those black beasts that 
the wild ladies of the German ballads used 
to ride. 

‘What a beauty!” cried a lady, newly ar-4 
rived, to another in the window, her cousin, 
Mrs. Burbridge. ‘‘And what a horse!” 

‘Too fiery, by far. But she can manage 
him,” was the answer. 

“T wonder what such a horse costs?” 

“IT can tell you. Just ten thousand dol- 
lars.” , 

‘And for that child to ride! What non- 
sense! She will be the ruin of him.” 

“She? Oh, no! She can ride better than 
most jockeys. Particular attention has 
been paid to her riding. Mr. Marks is so 
fond of horses and all belonging to them, 
that he said Rose should take a lesson in the 
ring for every one she took at the piano.” 

‘*From appearances he has kept his word. 
That horse and she are only one thing. 
Look at them now, down the valley road.” 

‘For all that she doesn’t ride any better 
than my Lawrence,” said Mrs. Burbridge. 

‘“‘Lawrence’s cavalry riding made a cen- 
taur of him. They do go well together,” 
said Miss Rodney, gazing after the pair, as 
they rode on and disappeared in the woods. 
“It will be a nice thing for Lawrence, won't 
it, if they always go together? So young 
and pretty, and then so wealthy.” 

“T don’t know about that,” said Mrs. Bur- 
bridge to her cousin. ‘‘She is well enough 
—very presentable, very manageable; but 
her money—I had rather, almost rather, he 
married a poor girl. I feel as if there was 
a stain on all her money.” 

**You don’t mean so?” 

“Yes. I want to consult you about it. I 
hardly know how to hold myself—whether 
to encourage Lawrence or not. See what 
you think when you hear about it all—” 

‘Why is it anything so bad as all that?” 
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‘Perhaps it is only foolish prejudice; but 


the larger part of Mr. Marks wealth is city 
property.” 

“Well, what of that?” 

“Tenement houses, my dear, and that 
kind.” 

“Good gracious, Emily, you're not going 
to be so silly as—” 

“Do just listen. He owns whole streets 
of that sort, to begin with; and for any- 
thinz more desirable he manipulates, so Mr. 
Burbridge says, in this way,” and Mrs, Bur- 
bridge drew closer to her gossip, pausing 
to count the stitches in her afghan strip. 
‘Having seen advantages ina piece of prop- 
erty,” she resumed, ‘‘which is neither not 
for sale, or else at an extraordinary high 
rate, he buys, in another name, an adjoining 
building, and lets that out to a crowd of 
poverty-stricken families, and makes of it 
as complete a nuisance as the law allows, 
with brawling women and screams of cry- 
ing children and tippling and quarreling 
men. Presently it is full of liquor-selling 
dens or worse; the police have to be called 
in two or three times a night; and presently 
the buildings on either side, not to be had 
for love nor money before, are for sale at a 
sacrifice. Then he tears down altogether, 
builds his palace, and lets it out in floors, 
and adds another ten or twenty thousand a 
year to his income. You can see he can af- 
ford to let his little girl have ten thousand 
dollar horses; though it is a mere vulgarity 
of course.” 

“IT should think so! What a way to make 
money!” 

“Yes, Last year he turned out the oid 
Misses South from the house where their 
great-grandfather had lived in the colonial 
times. They loved every brick in it. A 
charming old house; ancestral pictures let 
into the walls; carved mahogany stairways, 
black with age; quaint old rooms, all full of 
legends and associations. Here their great- 
grandmother had stood when she fell in 
love with her husband coming in the door; 
from that window their grandfather fired 
the first shot on the British; here their 
mother happened to sit down when she 
came home a bride; and soon, They had 
a story for every nail in the walls. And 
then their garden, in the heart of the city, 
full of fruit—that delightful, breezy, bow- 
ery garden! And they had been offered a 
hundred thousand for the place by two dif- 
ferent persons—one wanting it for himself, 
and one wanting 1t to present to the Histor- 
ical Society; and; of course, small as their 
possessions were, they refused to think of 
such athing. But Mr. Marks got hold of 
the neighboring property, made a nuisance 
opposite and on both sides, so that the inno- 
cent old ladies could neither get in nor out of 
their own house without insult and offense, 
nor enjoy peace and quiet after they were 
in; for their sleep was broken by the tur- 
moil when a drunken woman was taken 
screaming to the station-house every night, 
and their days were unhappy with such 
sights and smells as you can hardly imag- 
ine. And they were heart-broken with 
loneliness, for their friends of course could 
not come to see them with anything like the 
old frequency; and their garden was beset 
by marauders, and the evil wretches were 
to be found under the trees at all hours, 
And so they sold the house at last for a 
song, and were obliged to go into the coun- 
try, for they could not afford any city rent 
out of the interest of the pittance that Mr. 
Marks paid for the house. And poor Miss 
Priscilla died, verily, I believe, of homesick- 
ness. So you understand, my dear, when I 
see Miss Rose come floating down at night, 
when the lamps are lit here, in her Indian 
gauze and diamonds, the rose and the lily 
alive, all smiles and blushes, and enough to 
take your breath away with beauty, as I 
must admit, I tell Lawrence that I can’t help 
regarding her asa lovely flower that has 
grown up on a heap of compost. And 
somehow I can’t bear to think of my grand- 
children being Mr. Marks’ grand children; 
and there it is!” And Mrs, Burbridge shook 
out her dimities and guipures with the air 
of one whose money (what she had of it) 
had been so long coming down through the 
hands of so many ancestors that it had got- 
ten very clean and bright in the handling. 
‘But, then, after all,” said she, ‘“‘you see, as 
I said, it may be only foolish prejudice; and 
somehow I can't bear to think, either, of 
Lawrence letting sucha fortune slip through 
his fingers. An only child she is; a heavy 
settlement she would have; and Lawrence 
could leave the army, and such a palace as 
he could make of the old Burbridge place. 
I declare, I don’t know what to do!” 

Perhaps Miss Rodney, who had already 
seen a good deal of the world, was not 
much intimidated by her conversation with 
Mrs. Burbridge, or else she had cenceived 
some interest in Rose Marks’ own identity 
and wanted to see if it amounted to any- 
thing in itself; for she was standing at the 
door as Rose dashed up at the steps at the 
end of her ride. ‘‘What a lovely horse,” 
said Miss Rodney, as Lawrence handed Miss 
Rose down and presented her to his cousin. 

“Oh! a beauty, isn’t he?” cried the sweet 
voice of Rose Marks, ‘‘My birth day pres- 
ent from papa. Oh! you don’t know what 
a good, kind, dear old father, Miss Rodney. 
Mr. Burbridge’s cousin, pap.” And the lit- 
tle figure straightened itself, and one could 
see that the child was prouder of her fa- 
ther than if he had been a prince. 





Mr. Marks bowed with a somewhat stiff 
and cold air, that would have seemed like 
haughtiness, if haughtiness from the rich 
plebeian to Miss Rodney, of the blue blood, 
would not have been preposterous, Then 
he asked Rose if her ride had been pleasant, 
and walked on beside young Mr. Dunlap, 
with his head down, and the evening paper 
of the day before, which had only come in 
a couple of hours since, clasped in his hands 
behind him. ‘‘He is plotting some new 
mischief,” thought Miss Rodney. And 
Rose kissed her fingers to him when he 
glanced back, and then ran up stairs; and a 
smile shone on his face like a burst of sun- 
light on an autumn wood, if so poetical a 
figure suited well any expression of a face 


| seamed over with so many fine wrinkles 


that it resembled a multiplication table. 

Lawrence was waiting for her when she 
came down to dinner, an hour later; and so 
was young Mr. Farren; and so was Roger 
Dunlap, too—the last a clerk of Mr. Marks’. 
But Lawrence’s cavalry air had a way of 
distancing competitors, and it was his arm 
she took. She was fairly resplendent in her 
fresh young beauty, clad in a white gar- 
ment, whose skirts and ruftles surrounded 
her with suggestion of white rose petals, 
and wearing pale coral ornaments of Neapol- 
itan carving. On the coral sticks of her 
point lace fan glittered sprays of diamonds, 
and a diamond butterfly twinkled as it 
danced on its spiral amidst a stem of coral 
berries, in her yellow hair. And so catch- 
ing all eyes and winning all hearts with her 
loveliness, she went to the sumptuous din- 
ner, With its trout and game and dainties, 
its mountain berries, delicious confections 
and early oranges—the Moselle-Muscatel 
wine, and the Mocha—smiling and happy, 
and pleased with all the world. As Mr. 
Dunlap took his seat at the table with 
her father, and looked at her brilliancy and 
gayety, he could not help remembering the 
scenes he had witnessed only the day before 
at a tenement house of her father’s, where 
an errand had sent him, unaccustomed to 
any but the counting-room work, which 
hardly revealed details in the squalor. 

He recalled the street, reeking with 
stenches under the July sun, beneath which 
a glass would have stood at more than a 
hundred, and where not a breath of wind 
was blowing; the great rude building, whose 
scorching bricks radiated the heat like a 
furnace, till the very air seemed baked; the 
loathsome entries, foul and fetid and 
thronged, and on the first of which before 
the heat had come, water had plainly stood 
in pools; he saw the great rats that disputed 
places with the dirty, half-naked children 
on the wicked stairway; the garbage lying 
everywhere in heaps; the smell of fever 
through the air. _Women had come out 
there with uncombed heads and filthy 
tongues, and accosted him; men had been 
lying drunk and sunstruck in the rooms he 
passed; he heard swearing and cursing and 
children crying on every side. And half- 
suffocated and wholly heart-sick, he was 
ready to swear and cry himself, with the 
awful thoughts and sights and sounds and 
smell. He passed a room there where six 
miserable girls herded together. They 
might have been glad and sweet, if not as 
lovely as this girl, with food and rest and 
ignorance of care and sin. But they braid- 
ed hats in a manufactory for twenty cents a 
day; and they paid together a hundred dol- 
lars a year for their one room, and lived on 
crackers, with not enough of those. They 
had no place for baths, and no soap, no tow- 
els, no time; they had no dress but one old 
gown and a shawl; their hair had all been 
cut off and sold long ago; they never read, 
they had no lights, no books, no pennies to 
buy papers; their single luxury was a brok- 
en scrap of looking-glass, in which they 
were so wretched they had ceased to look; 
they rose before day and they labored till 
dark; and for the rest they vegetated, and a 
mold and mildew seemed to have fallen 
upon them. One of them was singing, as 
he went by, a low sad strain—a single re- 
membrance measure of an old childish tune. 
She sang it over and over, as if she had for- 
gotten what she did, till another peevishly 
asked her to be done. He remembered, too, 
the room, still higher up, where a child lay 
dying,—dying as much from starvation—the 
starvation of father and mother before he 
was born—as from anything else. The 
young clerk’s orders had been to solicit the 
rent there, or to turn the people out. He 
hesitated at the scene before him. From 
that high room in the hot roof he could see 
a gleam of the sunset and the river. The 
child had been lifted up for the sight or for 
the air; and he lay in his father’s arms, 
while the mother, sitting on the floor, for 
there was no other seat in the room, hid 
her head in her apron, as if she could not 
endure to see the child, or the world in 
which he was—a little white, transparent 
creature—the last of five, who had all gone 
the same way. As Dunlap had looked in 
the doer, the child was trying to lift his 
hand to his father’s cheek; but it fell back 
helpless, and the man bent his suffering 
face to hear what he wanted. ‘‘Poor John! 
poor John!”—that was all. ‘“‘Oh! what did 
he say?” cried the woman, springing up and 
burying her face beside the boy’s on her 
husband’s shoulder. And then a light 
shone on the little face that neither parent 
saw; and the child had gone. And Dunlap 





had dropped a trifle of money on the floor, 
and had stolen down without a word, and had 
paid the rent out of his own purse. Now 
as he recalled all of these things, and real- 
ized that on such a foundation so much of 
the splendor and beauty of this girl before 
him had been created, he wondered at him- 
self to think that he loved her so passionate- 
ly—he, her father’s clerk, not thought dan- 
gerous enough to be kept out of the way! 
And then he said, as if in answer: 

Her splendor, her luxury, her toilet—yes, 
all created out of such suffering and sorrow ; 
but her grace and beauty, and lovely soul— 
they were her own, herself. And it was 
they that he loved, that he would serve in si- 
lence forever, and die if needbe. And then 
he wondered if these gallants drinking wine 
with Rose had read the evening paper that 
he had seen Mr. Marks reading, and grind- 
ing oaths between his teeth as he read. 
Mr. Marks had disappeared into his own 
room directly afterwards; and, when he 
came out had walked up and down the ve- 
randah with himself, his head on his breast, 
and the evening paper still clasped in his 
hands behind him, speaking to nobody un- 
til he came, just before the gong sounded, 
and exchanged again a dozen strong sen- 
tences with himself. Dunlap questioned 
whether, if any of them knew what those 
dozen strong sentences were, they would 
still be pledging Rose, and sending their 
love glances across the brim of their glasses. 
For now, the edge of appetite being blunted, 
one and another had some word to say to 
Mr. Marks about that evening paper. 

‘Not the most welcome newspaper to- 
day, Mr. Marks, was it?” exclaimed Mr. 
Farrev. ‘‘A very annoying affair to you! 
Disgusting remarks, too! Journalism has 
reached a point where muzzling is too good 
for it. Was your loss serious?” 

“I was quite fully insured,” said Mr. 
Marks, grimly. 

‘‘That’s fortunate,” said Lawrence Bur- 
bridge, ‘‘for it was one of the accidents not 
to be forseen. In fact, I don’t know how 
the burning of a tenement house is to be 
helped. I should think it was to be calcu- 
lated upon with as much certainty as the 
return of Encke’s comet. Number of lives 
lost, see. Sad, but the stupid creatures 
were heavy with drink, I suppose.” 

‘Poor things! oh poor things!” cried 
Rose, as she bent forward to listen, over 
her suspended ice. 

“I don’t know,” said Mrs. Burbridge, 
from the opposite chair, with her icy bland- 
ness, as they all made their excuses for the 
millionaire. ‘‘If they had lived, they had 
so much to suffer; and, as it is, they have 
made a short and swift exit, and are well 
over their trouble. I always hesitate to 
say whether | am glad or sorry at such 
things. People as poor as that sort of ver- 
min, you know; and certainly fire is a great 
purifier. And then nobody is to blame, I 
suppose.” 

‘Pardon, madame. One person was to 
blame. Perhaps his sin was no more than 
avarice or thoughtlessness; but it was his 
duty to see that his agents obeyed orders. 
And a dozen lives would have been saved, 
according to the newspapers, if the fire- 
escape had been in order on my house.” 

‘Your house, papa!” cried Rose. And 
her eyes opened wide with a sudden terror, 
the color forsook her lovely face, her lips 
trembled, and she would have risen from 
the room before one of all the ready escorts 
there could reach her, but for Mr. Dunlap’s 
voice at her side, with a ring of authority 
in it she had never heard before. 

‘Miss Rose,” he said, and said so that 
she heard him through all the noise of the 
other voices echoing with question and an- 
swers round her: “Do not add to this 
trouble! It is great enough without your 
agitation. Comfort him, if you can.” 
She turned and gazed Mr. Dunlap in the 
face. The look there reassured her, per- 
haps—stilled her, at any rate. It was not 
the look of admiration and adulation that 
she knew so well in other eyes, it was that 
of some one stronger than she and able to 
help. As she saw it, something within her 
consciousness, like that last stroke of na- 
ture in the setting of a crystal, added that 
look to the sum of many things—the gentle 
deeds, the constant observances, the unob 
trusive care, the protecting shield, the fear 
lest she should lose it all, the knowledge 
that it was precious; and all at once it was 
that Rose Marks recognized her master. 
It was only one of the infinitesimal frac- 
tions of time in which we sometimes feel as 
if we recalled all another life that we have 
lived; and then, with a smile destroying 
that shadow of horror and sadness on her 
face, she turned back to her father, crying: 
“Oh papa! We must give our lives to 
make it up to those who were spared.” 

‘That we will!” cried her father, slowly, 
and went on with his dinner; for his mind 
had been decided as to his future conduct 
this hour or more, and he needed some- 
thing to support him through his resolution. 
It had needed such a flash of lightning to 
open his eyes, perhaps; but now they were 
open, indeed. And when dinner was over, 
he waited upon Rose himself up-stairs to his 
own parlor. 

Mr. Dunlap stood at the foot of the stairs 
when she came down again, a little after 
nine. She was very pale, and her eyes were 
dim, for she had been crying; but she 





looked lovelier to him than when all her 
lusters and colors were about her, for a 
new emotion, a look of womanliness, had 
kindled on her face, that heightened and 
deepened the expression of every other 
feeling there. 

As she lingered on the last step but one, 
Lawrence Burbridge came up, and asked 
her to pin the rosebud on his lappel. And 
as she did so, he bent to kiss the fingertip, 
for Mr. Dunlap was picking up a flower 
she had dropped upon the floor; but, with 
a quick flush, she snatched the hand away, 
though she laughed. 

‘Is your father in his parlor, and may I 
go up to see him?” whispered Lawrence. 

“Of course you may,” said Rose. 

*‘When I come down,” said he, in the 
same tone, ‘‘perhaps I shall have the right 
to take what—” 

But Rose sprang lightly past him, down 
the step. She knew what he meant, and 
she was no coquette; but she was not un- 
willing that gold or pinchbeck should be 
tested. 

So Lawrence knocked at Mr. Marks’ door, 
and was bidden to enter. 

“Mr. Marks,” said he, after some brief 
formality, ‘I have sought this interview 
with a purpose; and I do not know how to 
do anything but proceed at once to the 
point. You cannot but have noticed my 
admiration of your daughter.” And he 
paused, a little embarrassed, it may be. 

“I have noticed it, sir,” said the father, 
looking up from the papers spread on the 
table before him. 

‘‘And my desire to make her my wife,” re- 
sumed Lawrence, coming to the point, in- 
deed. ‘‘But I have not thought it conso- 
nant with my ideas of propriety and the 
usages of my family to address her until I 
had spoken with yourself.” 

“T am glad of that, sir,” said Mr. Marks, 
‘For when you have heard what I have 
got to say, you may possibly prefer a dif- 
ferent course.” 

‘‘Indeed.” 

“Yesterday, sir, my daughter was the 
heiress of an immense fortune—a fortune 
in gaining which I have strained every 
nerve and spent two-thirds of my life. 
To-night she has agreed to surrender the 
whole of it and be deprived of every- 
thing but an annuity—sufficient, indeed for 
comfort, but far from wealth. The luxu- 
ries she now enjoys, horses, liveries, splen- 
did dresses and jewels, and open stalls, she 
will have from her husband, or not; for the 
great body of this wealth which I have ac 
cumulated for her is now to go toward 
making restitution to the poor of the city 
for the wrong her father has done them. 
It has been sweated out of them as gold is 
sweated out of the coin; it is to be restored 
to them, so far as it is possible. Tenement 
houses are to be built, which shall heal 
where others have hurt; streets are to 
be purified, hospital beds endowed, found- 
lings are to be cared for, and a score of 
such atonements made to the new genera- 
tion for the suffering of the last—suffering 
that the gathering together of this money 
has caused them, and which it needed some 
miracle, some blaze of a burning tenement 
house and many victims in it, to let me rec- 
ognize. But please God, sir, my life will 
be given to undo what I have done; and 
my daughter will stand by me.” 

“Mr. Marks,” said Lawrence then, ‘‘I 
can hardly believe that I understand—that 
I hear you rightly.” 

‘*You understand me perfectly.” 

“And this decision of yours is irrevoca- 
ble?” 

“Trrevocable!” 

“T cannot tell you how this astonishes 
me—astonishes and pains me. I am not 
regardless of your daughter, believe me. 
I am attached to her. I am—I am in love 
with her! I should not have married her 
for her money; but I could not marry her 
without money. What you say—in fact, 
my—my income as a Cavalry officer, and a 
man whose father is yet living and will be, 
I hope, this many a year, forbids me to 
pursue this affair, since it takes so unfortu- 
nate aturn. And, to be frank is 

‘*You withdraw your proposition.” 

‘I see no altenative.” 

“You are at liberty todo so. I like your 
candor. Good evening, sir.”’ 

As Lawrence Burbridge left the room, he 
met a gentleman in the passage. It was 
young Farren. ‘‘Burbridge,” said Mr. Far- 
ren, linking his arm in his, ‘“‘] don’t want 
any misunderstanding with you, of all fel- 
lows in the world, And so Iam going to 
ask you outright: Is the way clear for me 
in a certain direction, or not?” 

You mean with little Rose Marks?” said 
Burbridge, with a bitter and unpleasant 
laugh. ‘I wish you joy, my dear boy, if 
you follow that line. I don’t know a pleas- 
anter person to spend a summer with than 
the little Rose; and I am sure she must be 
pleasant to spend all the summers with, if 
one wants to spend all the summers with 
anybody, But as for me, I can’t afford it.” 

“‘And then I may count you out?” 

“Out,” said Lawrence, and sought his 
room by another passage. 

Meanwhile, Rose and Mr. Dunlap had 
strolled along the hall to the porch, and 
then had slipped down the gravel walk, 
and were sitting on the big rock at the edge 
of the little mountain lake, now talking and 
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now silent—always skirting the secret in 
either heart, but never touching it. 

“I suppose you know what papa and I 
have been talking about,” said she, at last, 
twisting the end of a scarf around her 
throat, for the dew was glittering all about 
them. 

“I suppose so,” said Roger. 

“What do you think of it?” 

“I think it isa magnificent and heroic 
sacrifice,” he answered, impetuously. 

“And then you are going to stay and 
help us?” slyly. 

“Iv Do you suppose it possible that I 
could leave? And now?” 

“I didn’t know you were so fond of papa,” 
said the demure little wretch. 

“It is not papa, Miss Rose,” said Mr. 
Dunlap, looking straight ahead, and then 
pausing abruptly. Did he pause to note 
how the dusky water was swelling sweetly 
and softly before him, she wondered; how 
mirrored stars were shaking in the cool, 
dark depths; how the great mountain lifted 
its shadows into the shadowy violet of the 
heavens, while the fragrant wind came 
stealing around him, rich with the honey 
of the hillside blossoms? Indeed, he saw 
nothing of it. He only thought. Should 
he speak, and risk, and lose everything; or 
should he wait till years of service had 
won the prize? And he sat there wrapped 
in a spell of silence, neither able to speak 
nor move, in the stress of the strong emo- 
tion that his heart was beating out, as if it 
were telling the hours of his life. And 
then a light breath more fragrant than the 
wind from the mountain flowers, was steal- 
ing across his lips and a little rosy face, rosy 
through all the dusk, was looking into his; 
and a voice was whispering: ‘Is it I?” and 
there followed the long, passionate silence 
of two new lovers in each others arms. 

“Miss Marks!” a voice came calling 
down the gravel walk and close beside them. 
‘‘Where is Miss Marks? Is that you, Miss 
Rose? Oh, don’t rise, I pray! It is so 
dark that, just coming out of the light, I 
saw nobody till you spoke. 1 came to say 
good-bye.” 

“Are you going, then, Mr. Farren?” 

“By the morning train. I have to thank 
you for so much that is pleasant this sum- 
mer,” 

“And I you, Iam sure. You will come 
and see us whenever you are in the city? 
Good-bye. The pleasantest journey.” 

And then the second suitor went after 
the first. 

**Weighed in the balance and found want- 
ing,” said Rose. ‘‘But you—you are fine 
gold.” 

“Only for the setting of my jewel, then,”’ 
said the flushed and happy fellow. And 
presently the people up in the parlors heard 
a mellow voice ringing out with the old 
melody: 

*‘And niest my heart I'll wear her, 
For fear my jewel tyne.” 

“That sounds very much like lovers,” 
said Miss Rodney to her cousin, sitting at 
her station of the morning, in the window's 
embrasure. ‘Did 1 hear some one say 
that way that it was Mr. Dunlap's voice? I 
wonder, Emily, if all our calculations are 
to turn out mere idleness, and that is not to 
bea match. Do you know, I thought so at 
dinner.” 

‘Dear me, I hope not!’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Burbridge; “I have been thinking and 
thinking, and have about made up my 
mind at last to do the other thing. A 
change of name, you know, is what Law- 
rence calls a change of base; and for the 
rest the father need be only a semi-occa- 
sional incumbrance. And there are good 
looks and good temper, and then all that 
money. No; I can’t let it go.” 

“Very wise,” said Miss Rodney; ‘but 
from that sound, I fear too late.” 

“IT hope not,” repeated Mrs. Burbridge. 
“The idea of throwing away such beauty 
and such fortune on her father’s clerk. No, 
no; she must make it a point, you see, to 
marry above her station.” 

“Mrs. Burbridge,” said Mr. Marks, stand- 
ing behind that lady as she spoke, ‘‘I am in 
no hurry to give away my daughter yet; 
but, when I do part with her, I shall think 
she has married far above her station if it is 
to a man with half the well-tested excellen- 
cies of her father’s clerk!"—Evehange. 

re io Ea 


A COMMON ADVERTISEMENT. 


“Wanted—a boy to tend in a liquor 
store.” Itis sadly certain that one kind 
of traffic thrives if every other is so dull. 
Indeed, dull times seem to be an aid rather 
than otherwise. When business is low, and 
Wives from sympathy and economy forget 
to ask husbands for ‘“‘pin money; when 
tempting displays of ‘‘marked down” goods 
are made, with which rival merchants make 
windows gorgeous; when benevolence turns 
tearful and dispirited from the call of char- 
ity; when theatres, operas, and “enter- 
prizes” are little patronized, although ‘‘puf- 
fing’ has done its utmost; when ‘Provi- 
dent Societies” and Soup Houses are in 
active operation,then—quintessence of pros- 
perity! Ardent spirits are in unusual de- 
mand. 

Strange that this evil which manufactures 
poverty, dethrones happiness, desolates 
homes, desecrates the sanctity of marriage, 
and panders to vice, is not hurled back to 


the demon from whence it came. Strange 





that eloquence everywhere does not open 
its lips in bitter and effective denunciation! 
Strange that from the sacred desk so sel- 
dom proceeds the solemn injunction, ‘‘taste 
not, touch not, handle not.” 

Does a greater evil exist? Does deeper 
misery arise from any other cause? Does 
Legislation sit dumb under wrong so great 
as this?) Alas! how immense the corps that 
gather under the banner of Intemperance. 
More numerous than the sai.ds of the sea- 
shore are the champions of this evil,—for 
are not all who fail to denounce and to seek 
to remove it, its champions equally with 
the imbiber? Oh, then cease not to labor 
to drive from the haunts of humanity this 
cross laid on our shoulders by the hand of 
Beelzebub. 

**Wanted—a boy to tend in a liquor store?” 

God grant you may never find him! 

Mary Ames ATKINS. 


PUNDS EXTRACT. 
PONDS EXTRACT. 


The People’s Remedy. 
The Universal Pain Extractor. 
Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract. 
Take no other. 


quence GGesue 

“Hear, for I will speak of exceilent 

things.” 

POND’S EXTRACT — The great Vegetable 
Pain Destroyer. Has been in use over 
thirty years, and forcleanlinessand prompt 
curative virtues cannot be excelled. 

CHILDREN. No family can afford tobe without 

‘ond’s Extract. Accidents, Bruises, 
Contusions, Cuts, Sprains, are relieved 
almost instantly by external application. 
Promptly relieves pains of Burns, Scalds, 
Excoriations, Chafings, Old Sores, 
Boils, Felons, Corns, etc. Arrests in- 
flammation, reduces swellings, stops bleeding, 
removes discoloration and heals rapidly. 

LADI ES, find it their best friend. It assuages the 
pains to which they are peculiarly subject 
notably fullness and pressure in the head, 
nausea, vertigo, ete. It promptly ameliorates 
and permanently heals all kinds of inflama 
tions and ulcerations. 

HEMORRHOIDS or PILES finds in this 
the only immediate reiief and ultimate cure. 
No cure, however chronic or obstinate, can 

long resist its regular use. 

VARICOSE VEINS. It is the only sure cure. 

KIDNEY DISEASES. It has no equal for per- 
manent cure. 

BLEEDING from any cause. For this it isa spe- 
cific. It has saved hundreds of lives when all 
other remedies failed to arrest bleeding from 
nose, stomach, lungs, and elsewhere. 

TOOTHACHE, Earache, Neuralgia and 
Rheumatism are all alike relieved, and 
often permanently cured. 

PHYSICIANS of all schools who are acquainted with 
Pond’s Extract of Witch Hazel recom- 
mend it in their practice. We have letters of 
commendation from hundreds of Physicians, 
many of whom order it for use in their own 
practice. In addition to the foregoing, they 
order its use for Swellings of all kinds, 
Quinsy, Sore Throat, Inflamed Ton- 
sils, simple and chronic Diarrhoea, Ca- 
tarrh (for which it is a specific), Chil- 
blains, Frosted Feet, Stings of 
Insects, Musquitoes, etc. Chapped 
Hands, Face, and indeed all manrer of 
skin diseases. 

TOILET USE. Removes Soreness, Roughness 
and Smarting; heals Cuts, Eruptions 
and Pimples. It revives, invigorates and 
refreshes, while wonderfully improving the 
Complexion. 

To FARMERS—Pond's Extract. No Stock 
Breeder, no Livery Man can afford to be with- 
out it. It is used by all the ieading Livery 
Stables, Street Railroads and first Horsemen 
in New York City. It has no equal for Sprains, 
Harness or Saddle Chafings, Stiffness, 
Scratches, Swellings, Cuts, Lacerations, Bleed- 
ings, Pneumonia, Colic, Diarrhea, Chills, 
Calds, &c. Its range of action is wide, and the 
relief it affords is so prompt that it is invalua- 
ble in every Farm-yard as well as in every 
Farm-house. Let it be tried once, and you 
will never be without it. , 

CAUTION! Pond’s Extract has been imitated. 
The genuine article has the words Pond’s 
Extract blown in each bottle. It is prepared 
by the only persons living who ever 
knew how to prepare it \pronerey. Refuse all 
other preparations of Witch Hazel. This is 
the only article used by Physicians, and in the 

hospitals of this 7 and Europe. 

HISTORY and Uses of Pond’s Extract, 
in pamphlet form, sent free on application to 

POND’S EXTRACT COMPANY, 98 Maiden 
Lane, New York. 





DR. RHODES’ MEDICAL HOME 
and Retreat for Invalids, 
For the treatment of Paralysis. Deformities, Spinal 
and Nervous Diseases. Epilepsy. Convulsions, Hy- 
steria and all Disea of the Brain, No. 298 Shawmut 
Avenue. Boston. Mass.; office hours from 8 to 11 A.M. 
and from 2 to 5 o’clock p.m. Branch of the Institute, 
108 Kendall Street, Boston. Price of Board and 
Treatment at the Branch Institute, from 40 to 60 dol- 
lars amonth. Office hours at 108 Kendall Street, from 
11A. M.to 2 P. M. and from 5P. M. to8 o'clock P.M. 
GEORGE W. RHODES, ©. D.. 

lyl4 Medical Director. 










DECALCOMANIE, 
or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book of 
24 pp., giving fall instructions in thie new 
and beautiful art, sent post-paid for 10 cts, 
100 ase’td pictures, 60 cta, They are Heads, Landscapes, Animals, 
Birds, Insects, Flowers, Antumn Leaves, Comic Figures, &c. 
They can be easily transferred to any article so a8 to imitate the 
most beautiful painting. Also, 5 beautiful GEM CHROMOS 
for 10 cts, ; 50 for 50 cts. Agents wanted, 
Address J. L. PATTEN & CO., 162 William Street, New York. 


Established 1846. 


R. MARSTON & CO’S 
DINING ROOMS, 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, 


22,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 


NEATLY FURNISHED ROOMS 


To Let by the Day or Week. on 


i CORNER” BEACH 
& WASHINGTON STs. 
BOS le 
The ONLY PLACE in Boston where EVERY 
ARTICLE for BOYS’ wear can be found. 








BUSINESS EDUCATION 
FRENCH’S 
Commercial College, 


630 Washington Street, Boston. 


One of the oldest and most complete business col- 
leges in the United States offers young men and wo- 
men a course of practical education which will qualify 
them for first-class positions, and give them 


A START IN BUSINESS 


better in many respects than a money capital, and 
which will soon yield a handsome return. Every 
young man and woman should acquire this special 
educaiton if they desire success in business. 
HUNDREDS OF GRADUATES 

are now filling honorable and remunerative positions 
obtained through our influence. Success and yromo- 
tion come alone to those best qualified. Educated 
labor is required and will succeed. 

These advantages are within the reach of all. If 
quseres days improve the evenings, as there are 
both Day and Evening Sessions. Send or call for 
catalogue. 


Charles French, A. M., Principal. 
3m10 


PERFUME 


PERFUME FREE, 

MESSRS. BARNARD & CO., long and favorably 
known to the wholesale trade of this and other cities, 
as manufacturers of FINE PERFUMES, believing 
that the public will support them in the manufacture 
of an EXTRA FINE grade of goods equal to foreign 
production, have adopted the novel idea of giving to 
all who will call at their office, a Trial Bottle of any 
of their Perfumes. They would call particular atten- 
tion to their new and popsies Perfume, the 

“RAYMOND BOUQUET.” 

These Perfumes will be sold at their office at the 
low price of 50 cts, per ounce, put up in neat 
bottles. A reduction of 5 cts. to those furnishing 
their bottles? 

BARNARD & CO., 415 Washington St. 
3m13 


AN OUNCE OF ANY OF 
LUBIN’S PERFUMES, 75 Cts, 
bbe j same quantity and quality contained in one 

of Lubin’s $1 bottles, thus saving 25 cents. All 
odors open to smell of before buying. 


CLIFFORD, PERFUMER, 
23 School St., Boston, 


24w4, 


LADIES! 


We would respectfully inform you that we have open- 


ed a retail 
SALESROOM 


AT 


NO. 53 WEST STREET, first door from Tremont, 
where may be found 


DRESS REFORM 


CORSET WAIST. 





Patented April 6, 1875 


THE 


EMANCIPATION WAIST 





Patented Aug, 3, 1875. 


AND OTHER 
Sanitary Garments 


In Large Varieties. 


Our rooms are conveniently and pleasantly situated 
and offer every facility and convenience for trying 
these garments on. 

Manufactory and wholesale rooms, 285 Devonshire 
Street, where all applications for agencies either by 
mail or in person should be made to 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 


No goods genuine unless stamped with our trade 
mark. 














Retail rooms 53 West Street. 





SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 
e-- so 
T os tan ten Bostou. 
t= Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Cure of all Diseases, 
Office hours from 104 mM. to Pp. m., Wednesdays 
and Saturdays excepted. 6w1 








Mercantile Savings Institution, 
NO. 581 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


All deposits madein this institution commence 
drawing interest on the first day of each month. In- 
terest is paid on deposits for all full calendar months 
they remain in Bank, at the rate of 5 per cent per an- 
num. 





| 


} 


The Institution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 for ! 


the protection of its depositors 3ms 
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Shoots Darts or Slugs 50 feet perfectly accurate. 
parlor amusement for Ladies and Gentlemen. 


it one may become a dead shot. 





Excellent 
By practice with 
Price, $5 00, including 6 Darts, 


6 Targets, 100 Slugs, Ramrod, Claw, Wrench, and skeleton gun- 


stock. 


$3.00. Bell Targets, $2 00. 


Handsomely nickel-plated, %6 00. 


Black walnut 


‘ase, 


With the new adjustable arm-rest, which comes with each Pis- 
tol, a lady or boy may load it with ease, 

Pistol and Target sent by mail on receipt of price and 35 cents 
postage, each, or by express, C. O. D. » 


P. O. Box, 2805. 


J. H. AYERS, 
45 High Street, Boston. 


A few of the many Testimonials, 


It is surely ingenious in mechanism, quite accurate in aim, and useful in preparing 


one for the more serious handling of the ordinary rifle. 


As such, I have no hesitation in 


recommending it as the best Parlor Pistol of which I have knowledge. 


Yours truly, 
Commanding U. 8S. Army. 


W. T. SHERMAN, General, 


It is a good thing for ladies’ and gentlemen’s amusement, and I would advise any 


oné desiring to become a good shot, to practice with it. 


Yours truly. 
Capt. A. H. BOGARDUS. 


Champion wing shot of America. 








Gee i! 


Dr. Townsend showing the manner of Inhaling. 


SUMPTION, 
“The fell destroyer of the human race” canbe cured 
by using 
OXYGENATED AIR. 


Oxygen is the most potent element permeating the 
ethereal atmosphere. When properly introduced into 
the lungs, itexpels the tubercles and heals diseased 
lobes. Pulmonary Consumption need not prove fa- 
tal if the sufferer will apply OXXGENATED AIR be- 
fore the disease has reached the secondary stage. No 
other remedy known to science will reach this disease 
so quickly and effectually as 


OXYGENATED AIR. 


CATARRE can be thoroughly driven 
out of the system by the use of OXYGENATED AIR. 

lt is worse than useless to swallow *“‘medicine™ into 
the stomach for thie life destroying disease! Snuffs 
and liquid compounds when snuffed into the nostrils, 
destroy the mucous membrane of the nose, and of- 
ten cause congestion, which does much harm. Inhale 

OXYGENATED AIR. 
if you would be healed of this loathsome disease. 
OXYGENATED AIR NEVER FAILS TO CURE 
CATARRH. 

PNEUMONIA is one of the most 
fatal diseases incident to our climate. When all oth- 
er remedies fail, Oxygenated Air will give relief in 
Five Minutes. To those whodoubt this statement 
we advise one trial. The moment it is breathed into 
the lungs it gives relief. 

Oxygen willcure this disease whenever the sufferer 
has sufficient strength toinhale the remedy. We ask 
ony, OnE TRIAL to prove what we state. 

OUGHS AN 


OLDS fre- 

quently lead to Consumption. If OXYGENATED 
IR is resorted to whena cold first comes on, it may 
be stopped with one inhalation of OXYGENATED 
AIR. Do not cough and strain your lungs, but give 
Oyygenated Air a trial and be convinced that nature's 
remedy will give instant relief after drugs and medi- 


cines fail. 

HTHERIA can be cured by in- 
haling OXYGENATED AIR! 

This disease always yields to this treatment, and 
when breathed into the lungs two or three times, the 
patient is relieved and a cure cffected in two or three 
days; often in asmanyhours. There has never been 
one case where Oxygenated Air failed to cure this dis- 
ease. Physicians pronounce it a never failing remedy 
for Diphtheria. 

EMA baffles the skill of the best 
practitioners in the land. it cannot be reached by 
medicines, and only yields to Oxygen after repeated 
doses. OXYGENATED AIR is one of the best rem- 
edies known for this suffocating malady. It will cure 
if followed up for several months, It always affords 
relief in the most severe cases, 

DYSPEPSIA is carrying its victims 
to the grave by thousands. The stomach is ‘‘nature’s 
laboratory’ and when poisoned with improper food 
and exhausted from over-taxation it must have REST 
as well as medicine. OXYGENATED AIR gives tone, 
life and vitality to this organ, causing every other or 
gan of thr body to perform their proper labor. 

INHALE OXYGENATED AIR 
If you areavictim to Dyspepsia 
No 226 Tremont St., Boston, Mass 3m21 





CALIFORNIA 
~~. >_ . 
THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 

Embraces under one management the Great Trunk 
Railway Lines of the WEST and NORTHWEST, 
and, with its numerous branches and connections, 
forms the shortest and quickest route between Cutca- 
eo and all points in ILLINOIs, Wisconsin, NORTHERN 
MICHIGAN, MINNESOTA, Lowa, NEBRASKA, CALIFOR- 
NIA and the WESTERN TERRITORIES. Its 


Omaha and California Line 


Is the shortest and best route for all points in Norta- 
ERN ILLinots, lowa, Dakota, NEBRASKA, WYOMING, 
CoLorapo, UTAH, NEVADA, CALIFORNIA, OREGON, 
CHINA, JAPAN AND AUSTRALIA, Its 


Chicago, Madison and St. Paul Line 


Is the short line for NORTHERN Wisconsin and MIN- 
NESOTA, and for MADISON, St. PauL, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Du tutu and all points in the Great Northwest. Its 


Winona and St. Peter Line 


Is the only route for Winona, Rochester, Owatonna, 
Mankato, St. Peter, New Ulm, and all points in 
Southern and Central Minnesota. Its 


Green Bay and Marquette Line 


Is the only line for Janesville, Watertown, Fond Du 
Lac, Oshkosh, Appleton, Green Bay, Escanaba, 
Negaunee, Marquette, Houghton, Hancock and the 
Lake Superior Country. Its 


Freeport and Dubuque Line 


Is the only rouce for Elgin, Rockford, Freeport, and 
all points, via:, Freeport. Its 


Chicago and Milwaukee Line 
Is the old Lake Shore Route, and is the only one pas- 
sing through Evanston, Lake Forest, Highland Park, 
Waukegan, Racine, Kenosha to Milwaukee. 


Pullman Palace Cars 
are run on all through trains of this road. 

This is the ONLY LINE running these cars between 
Chicago and St. Paul, Chicago and Milwaukee, or 
Chicago and Winona. 

At Omaha our Sleepers connect with the Overland 
Sleepers on the Union Pacific Railroad for all points 
West of the Missouri River. 

On the arrival of the trains from the East or South, 
the trains of the Chicago & North-Western Railway 
LEAVE CHICAGO as follows: 

For Council Bluffs, Omaha and California, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Drawing 
Room and Sleeping Cars through to Council Bluffs. 

For St. Paul and Minneapolis, Two Through 
Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached on 
both trains. 

For Green Bay and Lake Superior, Two Trains 
daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached, and run- 
ning through to Marquette. 

For Milwaukee, Four Through Trains daily, Pull- 
man Cars on night trains, Parlor Chair Cars on day 
trains. 

For Sparta and Winona and points in Minnesota. 
One Through Train daily, with Pullman Sleepers to 
Winona. 

For Dubuque, via Freeport, Two Through Trains 
daily, with Pullman Cars on night trains. 

For Dubuque and La Crosse, via Clinton, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Cars on night 
train to McGregor, Iowa. 

For Sioux City and Yankton, Two Trains daily, 
Pullman Cars to Missouri Valley Junction. 

For Lake Geneva, Four Trains daily. 

For Rockford, Sterling, Kenosha, Janesville, 


and other points, you can have from two to ten trains 


aily. 
New York Office, No. 415 Broadway; Boston Office, 
No. 5 State Street; Omaha Office, 253 Farnham Street; 
San Francisco Office, 121 Montgomery Street; Chica- 
go Ticket Offices; 62 Clark Street, under Sherman 
House; Corner Canal and Madison Streets; Kinzie 
Street Depot, Corner W. Kinzie and Canal Streets; 
Wells Street Depot, Corner Wells and Kinzie Streets. 

For rates or information not attainable from your 
home ticket agents, apply to 
W. H. STENNETT, 

Gen. Pass. Ag’t. Chicago. 

Eastern. ] 


MakvIn Hvet!tT, 
Gen. Sup't. Chicago. 


eo at 
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CONVENTS OR COLLEGES FOR WOMAN? 





If we will look to see where our young la- 
dies are being educated, we shall find that 
nearly every one of them who is pursuing 
study beyond the common school, is within 
the walls of some immense seminary which 
stands remote from city or town. They 
have really formed bands of exiles from gen- 
eral society and are excluded from all its so- 
cial advantages. As far as communication 
with the outside world is concerned, they 
might as well be on the Island of Juan Fer- 
nandez except for the supply of their phys- 
ical wants. 

The advantages of a higher education, 
which are enjoyed in all the young men’s 
colleges of the country, are being opened to 
young women also, Public opinion has ac- 
knowledged Woman's capacity for good in- 
tellectual labor and the justness of her de- 
mand for colleges and institutions which 
shall furnish her adequate means through 
which to gain a high mental discipline. 
But what provision is made in compliance 
with these needs? She must abandon the 
ordinary mode of life, which is to spend it 
amid the general community, and go to an 
isolated seminary. 

Is a seminary life that best fitted to devel- 
op her intellectually and socially, and to 
produce women of high scholarship, broad 
views, and depth of mind; in short, will it 
give to Woman the discipline which will 
make her able to use practically her knowl- 
edge when she again emerges into the world? 
No, on the contrary, with her knowledge of 
past events and theoretical views of science 
and of life in general, its tendency is to 
make her bigoted and narrow-minded, while 
a sage in the wisdom of the ancients, igno- 
rant of the public interests of the day, and 
lacking the knowledge of independent care 
of herself and of practical work in society. 

The exclusion works ill effects upon her, 
socially. She mingles alone with those 
equally young in years and experience, and 
alike immature in mind. The subjects of 
conversation must be such as both know 
something about, and neither can lead nor 
give enlightenment. Thus the most impor- 
tant medium of making knowledge practi- 
cal is cultivated to a small degree; and 
when she completes the length of the curri- 
culum, she has to enter a new school tolearn 
application of theory. At the very hour 
when society demands of her who has re- 
ceived the highest advantages of education, 
a ready tongue which shall give instruction 
and entertainment, she is mortified to find 
herself lacking in the very respect which 
can alone make her a blessing to society. 
If, through the years of study, she could 
mingle with those older and of higher culti- 
vation, she would learn gradually to bring 
her knowledge into use. 

This communication with others would 
remedy another evil tendency of seminary 
life, narrowness of views. The student de- 
pends upon her instructor for the opinion of 
the mature thinker; and, having but one 
ray of light, cannot be expected to see any 
other color than is found in this ray. 
Hence she accepts many opinions as her 
settled beliefs which she finds, on contact 
with the world, are not generally received ; 
but entirely contradictory opinions prevail. 
The arguments in favor of them she is unable 
to refute, and she is left ina sea of doubt 
to reach the shore of certainty by her indi- 
vidual efforts, 

As to public interests of the day, she is as 
ignorant as one of our Puritan fathers would 
be, should he suddenly re-appear on earth 
after two centuries absence. It may be 
said she has the medium of the press to keep 
her abreast with the times; but all the news 
which comes in this way seems but a histo- 
ry of the past. It is like an account of 
events transpiring in a far off country, like 
a body dead. Spirited discussion and sight 
of some of the activities of the world are 
necessary to make them living facts and to 
rouse the spirit of action and progress. 

How shall we expect a person through 
discipline of a certain kind of life to be fit- 
ted for that which is of entirely dissimilar 
nature? We do not expect military drill to 
bring forth as its result a skillful physician. 
How shall we look for fitness for social in- 
tercourse as the result of years of solitary 
discipline? 

Another hindrance to the full develope 
ment of a woman’s character is the imposi- 
tion of many petty rules which keep her a 
child, dependent upon some higher authori- 
ty. As she grows in years and intellect she 
should acquire by practice a capacity for 
planning and supervising her own work. 
Many of the truly womanly feel the morti- 
fication and belittling of self which it causes 
to have forced upon one by law what she 
could see of herself to be beneficial, and 
would voluntarily choose. Let our young 
women be treated as free moral agents, and, 
while you present them a guide to the right, 
do not force them to do it. Unless the 
right is voluntarily pursued it had better be 
disobedience; for, sooner or later, the reac- 
tion will come and indulgence be more ea- 
gerly sought in the direction in which force 
has prevented. And if the person volunta- 
rily follows the right she is establishing a 
principle of her life. ; 

Many a maiden lady at the head of our 
seminaries has such strict ideas of propriety 
that the young ladies under her charge are 





never allowed to meet a young gentleman, 
while in the precincts of her territory, with 
out a note of permission obtained especially 
for the occasion. A case recently occurred 
where the assistant lady-principal was in- 
trusted with a small company of young la- 
dies, to visit a neighboring educational insti- 
tution for young gentlemen. But she car- 
ried with her, strict injunctions from the 
lady-principal to allow them to have no in- 
troductions, except to one gentleman whom 
they had obtained leave from home to meet, 
Imagine the dilemma of the poor assistant 
lady-principal when she was greeted on ar- 
rival by half a dozen young gentlemen, to 
whom she must allow the young ladies to 
be introduced in accordance with ordinary 
rules of politeness; but whom, to show al- 
legiance to the higher powers of the institu- 
tion which she represented, she must im- 
mediately ask to flee from the presence of 
the young ladies. 

In ordinary life the young ladies will 
hardly be able to enter the street without 
meeting gentlemen. Why is it considered 
necessary to shut a young lady up for a 
term of years, and teach her it is evil for 
her to meet gentlemen, when she will after- 
wards be thrown constantly in their compa- 
ny? If it issaid that her mind would be 
distracted from study, the work of girls in 
our high schools and academies presents 
strong proof to thecontrary. If itis feared 
she might sow wild oats, then is not a worse 
result to be feared at the close of her solita- 
ry life? A reaction will be more liable to 
come then. 

A genuine college system, like that just 
being tested in Smith College, is what 
most of the young ladies who have tried 
seminary life, earnestly desire for their sis- 
ters. They feel that a broader, more com- 
plete culture and character would be form- 
ed, and greater capacity for practical labor 
industrially and socially would be acquired. 

STUDENT. 
oe 


HOW DOES IT SOUND THE OTHER WAY? 


In the current literature of the day we 
see words and expressions relative to Wo- 
man, her work and relations to others, which 
are ridiculous to those who think upon such 
points; and yet many of them are in com- 
mon use with those who know or ought to 
know better. If people would think, in- 
stead of using such expressions because 
they hear others use them, there would soon 
be a change made. But the time does not 
yet seem to have come when people will not 
prefer to go to the mill with the corn in one 
end of the bag and the stone in the other, 
rather than take the trouble to find a better 
way. 

One of these offensive and incorrect 
terms is that one, so common among some 
of our best writers ;and speakers, of using 
the word female instead of woman. When 
will men learn to call women by their prop- 
er names? How do we know, when they 
use the word female, that they do not al- 
lude to insects, birds or quadrupeds? In 
phrenology they talk about the heads of fe- 
males being smaller than those of men, 
(take notice, they do not say males.) We 
suppose that the heads of female birds are 
smaller than those of men; we do not think 
there is any doubt of it, and we also know 
that the heads of donkeys are larger than 
those of men. 

Another ridiculous custom is that of call- 
ing a married woman by her husband's 
name, instead of her own; as Mrs. William 
Jones. Justas if William was a woman's 
name. It does not make any difference if 
her husband is eminent and well known, 
and she is not. She is still an individual, 
and has a right to her own name, and does 
not want to be so completely merged in his 
existence as to lose the half a name of her 
own which she would otherwise have. The 
impropriety of these expressions is notice- 
able when they are heard the other way. 

Rev. Olympia Brown married a grocer, 
aman who is undoubtedly her equal, but 
whose profession does not make him as well 
known as does hers make her; but to say 
that Mr. Olympia Brown is going to make 
a trip to Europe, or that Mr. and Mrs. 
Olympia Brown are going to make the trip, 
is no more improper than to talk of Mrs. 
William Jones, except that we are accus- 
tomed to see it one way, and the other we 
are not, 

It is much to be regretted that girls, in 
these times, so seldom have names that do 
not end in the diminutive é¢; names like 
Minnie, Nellie, Hattie and Nettie, are all 
the fashion, and if, by any chance, girls are 
given a name without a diminutive they 
will manage to nickname it, and get an ie 
at the end in some way. They forget that 
a name loses strength and beauty in being 
so changed that it becomes childish and 
trivial and no longer suitable to a person of 
worth and character. How it would sound 
to call Queen Elizabeth of England, Queen 
Lizzie, or Margaret of Anjou, afterwards 
Queen Margaret, Maggie of Anjou or 
Queen Maggie! 

A phrase often used, but seldom with 
truth, 1s that of ‘‘a self-made man.” These 
self-made men have almost always had help 
from a loving mother, wife, or sister, and 
are therefore no more than a_ self-made 
woman‘ would be, who had received help 


from a father, husband, or brother. 
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Another expression commonly used and 
unpleasant to hear is, ‘‘Man and wife,” in- 
stead of husband and wife. If it were only 
used as Wilkie Collins uses it in his novel 
of “Man and Wife” it would be well 
enough; for there the man was truly no 
husband in his duties to his wife, and was 
undeserving of the name. But in ordinary 


| life, when they are truly husband and wife, 


let it be acknowledged, and not said that 
they are ‘‘Man and wife.” 

It is frequently said that a man supports 
his wife, because it is his work that brings 
in the money, when often the wife and 
mother works harder, and her work is more 
important than that of her husband. It 
is thought because she does the indoor and 
home work that does not bring money into 
the house from outside, that she is sup- 
ported; and that she does not therefore earn 
any money. Her husband earns it all, be- 
cause he generally gets it all. But we 
maintain that she earns money also, only 
that she seldom, or never, is paid it, be- 
cause the debt is against her husband and 
family, andif they do not wish to they can- 
not be compelled to pay. To earn, accord- 
ing to Webster’s Unabridged, is to ‘‘merit, 
or deserve, by labor. Todo that which en- 
titles to a reward, whether the reward is re- 
ceived or not.” Therefore to earn money 
is to do work that is worth money. And 
then, to say that a wife does not earn money 
by her house-work, when a good price 
would have to be paid any other woman for 
only doing a part of the wife’s work. No 
one else could be procured to do such work 
for only board and clothes, which is too 
often all a wife gets, and oftentimes of poor 
quality at that. 

Other phrases such as, a wife ‘‘dies at her 
husband's residence,” as if she had no home 
of her own, poor woman! And, that a wo- 
man is the relict of the late Mr. So and So; 
but he is never the relict of the late Mrs. 
So and So; or, that a woman is the widow 
of the late Mr. So and So,but he never is the 
widower of the late Mrs.So and So; all show 
howlarrogant men are, in their relations to wo- 
men. Most men are willing to give women 
but two characters to act, with the grades 
between. One, that of a fashionable and 
coquettish doll, and the other that of a 
household drudge. Of course these are the 
two extremes, and the characters between 
the two are generally the favorites. For 
men don’t like to see women capable of 
filling positions outside of their regular 
routine of work. It is wonderful how few 
men ever stop to think how narrow the so- 
called sphere of women is; and how in- 
sipid the lives of many of them are, from 
the lack of proper culture, and of broader 
fields of usefulness. Men seem to think it 
all right that this putting down and under 
should be the fate of women. Probably 
because they do not have to bear it them- 
selves; and they will not, or cannot put 
themselves in her place. One of the best 
ways to give them an idea of the extreme 
narrowness of the sphere they have been 
pleased to ascribe to women is to show 
them how it ‘‘sounds the other way.” Of 
course it is not to be understood that we 
desire women to take men’s places, and 
vice versa, for it would be impossible to do 
so in the first place, and not to be desired 
in the second. Our aim is only to picture 
such a change, and let men see themselves 
as others see them. If the sphere is nar- 
row for the one it is for the other. If the 
words and expressions are improper for one 
they are for the other. 

Died, in the thirty-fifth year of his age, 
John Smith, husband of the Hon. Jane 
Smith, at her residence in Franklin. Mr. 
Smith was a meek and quiet husband, pos- 
sessing the gentle graces of a cultivated na- 
ture. He was a male, beloved by all, and 
he excelled in the domestic virtues. 

This obituary notice of Mr. Jane Smith, 
we discovered in an old paper; and as the 
Hon. Jane Smith is now dead, we think it 
will be instructive to give a short history of 
this eminent woman and husband. 

Jane Smith was essentially one of the 
self-made women of our times. She was 
the daughter of an eminent Western law- 
yer, Mrs. Mary Smith. Her mother hav- 
ing died when she was fourteen years of 
age, leaving her and her father destitute, 
she was under the necessity of making her 
own way in the world. She commenced 
her career as an errand girl in the law of- 
fice of a friend of her mother. From that 
time till the death of her father eight years 
after, she supported him by her own exer- 
tions, while he made a pleasant home for 
her and economized her earnings. Early 
in her work as a lawyer,fourteen years after 
her mother’s death, she met Mr. Charlie 
Mattison, a beautiful and accomplished 
young gentleman, who pleased her faney 


immediately. He, she thought, would 
make her a pretty, showy husband. They 


spent many hours together, and she was 
much at his home. But still she never 
could tell whether he returned her love or 
not. For he was fashionable, gay, and co- 
quettish, and had many admirers, and 
though liking to please all, would never 
show preference for one. Jane, at last, de 
termined to offer the fair Charlie her heart 
and hand, expecting, of course, to be ac- 
cepted, she being a rising young lawyer of 
promise. She was much surprised, there- 
fore, when Charlie informed her that he was 








| already betrothed by his mother to another. 
‘Then, Charlie,” she said, in a low voice, 
wherein were blended, determination, mel- 
| ancholy, and love, ‘You refuse my suit.” 

“Yes, Jane,”he replied,glancing up at her 
with his beautiful eyes, ‘I admire you, I 
will be a brother to you, and watch with 
pride your course through life; and if ever 
trouble should befall you, there will be at 
least one friend, to whom you can come for 
comfort. But, alas! I can never, never, be 
your husband.” 

‘It is not because I am poor, is it, Char- 
lie? for, oh, if that were all, I would gladly 
toil from morn till night for you, and strive 
to win a home for you, humble it might be, 
if I am not as successful as I wish, but 
still our own.” 

“It is useless to try to make me change 
my determination, for my mother has de- 
cided and I am betrothed. Though I am 
but a poor, weak man, I can never, never, 
change my mind.” 

‘Then, cruel young man, so fair and yet 
so false, farewell;’ and clasping him in 
her arms in a wild embrace, she fled into 
the outer darkness.” 

A few years’ work in this matter-of-fact 
world sufficed to efface this love episode 
from her heart. She then began to realize 
that she needed a husband to make a pleas- 
ant home for her. She had won for herself 
a great reputation, and she now wanted— 
not a companion, one to share her honor, 
and her literary work. Oh, no indeed—not 
at all; she always did detest strong-minded 
men. She did not believe ina man’s know- 
ing anything but house-work, sewing, a lit- 
tle fancy work, and some accomplishments. 
She only wanted some soft, sweet man, who 
would keep a good house for her, believe 
just what she told him, and never worry 
her with opinions and ideas. This person 
she found in John Squash, and they were 
married. He was all that she desired. Al- 
ways meek, and gentle, he was a soft and 
pleasing house-husband. He made a pleas- 
ant home for her, and she, in turn, shielded 
him from all knowledge of the world. He 
staid in the house, and pleased her when 
she came trom the cares of business, by his 
gentle and acquiescing spirit. She saved 
him from all contact with the rough and 
harsh people of the world. 

And this ‘‘angel” upon earth, was the la- 
mented male, Mr. Jane Smith. 

‘‘How does it sound this way?” 

HELEN G. DEVOE. 


New Castle, Pa. 

LITERARY NOTICES. 
CENTENNIAL COLLECTION OF NATIONAL 

Sones. Published by Oliver Ditson & 

Co. Price in Paper, 40 cents; in Boards, 

50 cents. 

The above is the title of a very neat and 
serviceable volume, which contains, in a 
simple and usable form, our own National 
Songs, and also those of other prominent 
nations. The piano accompaniments are 
for parlor use, and the harmonies are for 
choruses on public occasions. 

Of foreign visitors to our great shores, 
the English will here find ‘‘Rule Britannia” 
and old England’s ‘‘Roast Beef;” the Ger- 
man may chant his ‘‘Watch on the Rhine,” 
to which the Dane may respond by the 
glorious ‘‘King Christian,” and his Swedish 
neighbor with the hymn of ‘‘King Oscar;” 
Austrians, standing by, will be glad to rec- 
ognize ‘‘God save Emperor Franz,” and 
may not object to the Italian ‘‘Garibaldi’s 
Hymn,” one of the few that the new nation 
Russians, Scotch, Irish and 
Welsh are also remembered in this compre- 
hensive book, which is well filled and well 
worth its price. 

Most Americans think they are familiar 
with Hail Columbia and Yankee Doodle; 
yet how many can sing three verses cor- 
rectly? Here you have all the words. 
Other nations are also remembered in the 
books, as will be seen by the contents as 
below: — 

American: Keller’s American Hymn, Hail 
Columbia, Star Spangled Banner, Our Flag 
is there, Red, White and Blue, Yankee 
Doodle, To Thee, O Country, Columbia the 
Gem. 

German: Watch on the Rhine, Fatherland. 

Irish: Wearing of the Green, St. Patrick’s 
Day. 

Russian: Russian National Hymn. 

English: God save the Queen, Rule Brit- 
annia, Roast Beef of Old England. : 

Welsh: Men of Harlech. 

French: Partant pour la Syrie, Marseilles 
Hymn. 

Ttalian: Garibaldi Hymn. 

Swedish: King Oscar. 

Scotch: Campbells are Comin’, Bruce's 
Address. 

Danish: King Christian. 

Spanish: Spanish National Hymn. 

Austrian: Austrian National Hymn. 

Persons who think of getting up Fourth 
of July celebrations will here find the ap- 
propriate music, which is provided with 
accompaniments for piano or organ, and 
with harmony for four-part singing. 

“Goop News.” 
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possesses. 


Songs and tunes for Sun- 
Edited by R. M. McIn- 
Price 35 cents. Published by 


Oliver Ditson & Co, 

A well chosen title, which will do some- 
thing to introduce this pretty book to the 
notice of young singers and their friends. 

Of the songs, which have a general ap- 





pearance of being bright and well chosen, 








a large number are quite fresh and new. 
The following titles may indicate the char- 
acter of a few of them. 
“The King in the Manger.” 
J. G. Holland. 
“The star rains its fire 
While the beautiful sing. 
‘Far away beyond the Sky.” 
Rev. J. H. Martin. 
“On a fair and heavenly shore 
We shall rest, by and by.” 
“The Meeting Place.” Words by H. 
Bonar. 


Words by 


” 


Words by 


“Father, we shal] meet, 
We shall meet, and rest.” 

“The Master Calleth.” Words by Mrs, 
M. B. C. Slade. 

“Her sad vigil keeping. 
Mary sat weeping.” 

Part of the wide awake music was fur- 
nished by Dr. A. Brooks Everett, lately de- 
ceased, and the rest by composers of known 
talent. 


~ SPECIAL NOTICES, 


Good Summer Board, At reasonable rates 
in New Hampshire, seventy miles from Boston, near 
depot. For ladies only. References furnished. Ad 
dress Mrs. J. B. L., Office Woman's JOURNAL. 

4w22 ; 


Debility and Nervous Headache, 


Chronic, sick or nervous headache is generally de- 
pentent on, or accompanied by, impaired digestion, 
»y which the circulation and nutrition of the brain 
are deranged, and the nervous centres vitiated. The 
PERUVIAN SYRUP, by reinvigorating the digestive 
powers, lays the axe at the rootof the tree; the brain 
is duly nourished, the nervous symptons cease, and 
the headache disappears. 1w25 














To Let.—For the summer months, the whole or a 
portion of a small furnished house in Dorchester, with 
all modern conveniences and fine water view. 
aA to F. A. HINCKLEY, 6 Hamilton Street. 

ston. 


ICE CREAM. 


Parties, Festivals, Societies, &c., supplied in any 
quantities. Cream can be sent to any of the sur- 
rounding towns. 


Philadelphia Ice Cream Co., 
3 1-2 oe Place, 











4w25. 
POST-GRADUATE COURSE, 
[X SEPTEMBER there will be opened at 


Chauncy-Hall School, 


Two Courses, one Literary, the other Scientific, for 
graduates of High Schools, and for ladies and gentle 
men desiring to pursue a year’s study beyond ordinary 
school-work. 

For particulars, address, 

CUSHING & LADD. 


— WORTH KNOWING! WHAT ? 


How to color, recolor, and restore any faded or 
dingy fabrics or fancy articles. Very full directions 
are given with every package of LEAMON’s ANILINE 
Dyes for all such uses. Nothing can excel the ease 
and certainty with which these briliiant Dyes can be 
used. With almost no trouble many articles can be 
made as good as new, and thus Ladies can make a 
great saving. Silks, Woolens, and Cottons take splen- 
did color. Give them atrial. Use Leamon’s Dyes. 

4w24. 


10 PER CENT NET. 


Kansas, Missouri and Iowa Improved Farm First- 
Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We guarantee 
as an assurance that we loan not to exceed one-third 
of the actual value. In many years’ business have 
never lost a dollar. No customer of ours ever waited 
a day for interest or principal when due. Send for 
particulars. References in every State in the Union, 
who will confirm the above facts. 

J.B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas. 

4iwl 
| ASBLL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 

4 AUBURNDALE, (near Boston,) Mass. Delightful 
home; special care of health, manners and morals. 

Address, CHARLES C, BRAGDON, 

4m26 Principal. 





New Church Music Book! 
The Salutation! %';c.dcaes Pee 


This book, the first by Mr. Emerson alone, since the 
issue of his popular “CHoraL TRIBUTE,” shows the 
marks of his unexcelled talent in providing for the 
tastes and wants of the Singing Public. We have 
here a fine Singing Schoo! Course, a capital collection 
of easy Glees and Part Songs for practice, and a large 
number of new Metrical Tunes, Chants, Motets, Sen- 
tences, Anthems, etc., etc., providing freshness and 
variety in every part. Price for single copy $1.38, for 
which it will be mailed, post-free, to any address. 


Adecidedly pretty and sweet Sabbath School Song 


Book, is GOOD NEWS, It takes at first sight. 
Specimen copies mailed, post free, for 35 cents. 


Buy our Centennial Collection of Na- 
tional Songs, for use on all Centennial Occasions. 
Price in paper, 40 cents; in Boards, 50 cents. 

Ge In Press, and will be ready in time for the Fall 

Trade the following timely books; 
The American Chorus Book, (easy giees 
and 4 part Songs for Societies:) also, The Encore, 
(for Singing Classes and Conventions.) by L. O. Em- 
ERSON; also The Oratorio of Joshua, by Handel; 
and a new collection of Part Songs for Men's Voices, 
by W. O. Perkins. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO. 

BOSTON. 
C. H. Ditson & Co., J. E. Ditson & Co., 


711 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York. Phila. 


FURNITURE, 
of every description. 


PARLOR SUITS 


seven pieces 


$35.00 and upwards. 


CHAMBER SUITS 
Walnut $45.00 
Ash $35.00 
Mendum Whidden A Co. 
1, 3, 5,and 7 Washington St., 


Boston. 
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